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FOREWORD 


Ramanuja raised seven major objections against the Advaita 
conception of avidyd. He brings in, under each one of these 
objections, further objections which, if valid, will prove the 
Advaita conception of avidyà untenable. As well, post-Ramanuja 
scholars took up the sword and attempted to finish the dialectics. 
This book is an analysis of these objections and rejoinders to 
them from an Advaitic perspective. 

The work consists of seven chapters with notes and select biblio- 
graphy and falls into identifiable parts. Grimes covers a wide 
range of ideas connected with basic Vedantic positions vis-a-vis 
Advaita and Visistadvaita. This itself is creditable. 

The work is clearly written and organized. Each argument is 
clearly presented and responded to. As well, there is a good 
summary of key Vedantic ideas and arguments concerning the 
concept of avidyà. As a handbook regarding the debate over the 
status of avidyd, it will be found useful. 

Though the polemics between Advaitins and Visistadvaitins is 
unending, the conflicts which exist between the two systems 
does not seem to affect their value as particular approaches to 
Brahman. One may even go so far as to say that the two systems 

.enrich and inspire each other with a mutual fecundity. 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of the present study is to present an introduction 
to the key-concept of Advaita Vedanta, i.e. avidyá/maya, along 
with some of the criticisms which have been Icvelled against this 
concept by Visistadvaita Vedanta. The main exposition is an 
analysis of Ramanuja’s sapta-vidha anupapatti, along with both 
historical, and possible, replies to his charges. As well, I have 
included subsequent objections which post-Ramanuja followers 
such as Vedanta Desika brought forth and some subsequent 
replies by post-Sankara Advaitins. 

This study stems from work which was done at the Radha- 
krishnan Institute for Advanced Study in Philosophy. I have 
endeavoured to remain faithful to both traditions—though my 
own philosophical predilection hints at the logical soundness of 
Advaita’s reasoning. This is not to say, however, that all Vedantic 
schools don’t have a certain logic and appeal, to them. As is 
popularly quoted, “Vedanta is the ‘crown of creation’ within the 
Indian philosophical world". 

Since I am working on a definitive work regarding the Advaita 
key-concept of avidya/mayda, what I have attempted to do in this 
study is to present a basic summary of the philosophical positions 
of this concept from two perspectives—in a dialectical style. 
Ramanuja rightly understood that in order to advance the 
doctrine of Visistadvaita, he would first have to refute Advaita. 
Thus, his Sri-bhàsya opens with the 140 page mahda-siddhanta 
attacking the key-concept of Advaita. There are those scholars 
who maintain that it was not necessary to commence with, and 
at such great length, this refutation. However, I believe that 
history has confirmed his wisdom in light of the voluminous 
dialectical literature which now exists on just this point. 

I would like to acknowledge S.M.S. Srinivasa Chari’s 
ADVAITA AND VISISTADVAITA which I found extremely 
useful as an exposition of post-Ramanuja dialectics from the 
Visistadvaita perspective. At the same time, I would like to state 
that my primary concern was not just a cataloging of commonly 
shared, and genuinely divergent, philosophical points of view 
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between the two schools. To paraphrase Suresvara, the main 
function of a dialectics is to both define, distinguish, and clarify 
one’s own philosophical position such that it will enable one to 
reach the goal of life, i.e. moksa. 

I studied Vedanta with Professor R. Balasubramanian at the 
Radhakrishnan Institute for Advanced Study in Philosophy and 
it is to him that I owe my knowledge of Advaita. I take this 
Opportunity to express my gratitude to him for his help and 
guidance. It is impossible for mc to adequately express my 
indebtedness to him. 

T am also thankful to the Radhakrishnan Institute for offering 
me a place to conduct my research. Further, while it is impossible 
to list the names of everyone, I must not fail to acknowledge 
Dr. P.K. Sundaram, for his academic assistance and constant 
friendship. 

My most recent debt is to the Department of Religious Studies, 
University of Lethbridge, for everything. 

Finally, I would like to thank Mr. Jain and Motilal Banarsidass 
Publishers Pvt. Ltd., for taking the time and effort to encourage 
and support this publication. 


Lethbridge 
August 7, 1989 J. GRIMES 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION TO THE VEDANTIC SCHOOLS 


The word ‘vedanta’ means, quite literally, the ‘end of the Veda’. 
Historically, as we shall shortly observe, the concluding portion 
of the Vedas came to be called the Upanisads. By association, the 
philosophical schools which based their thought upon the Upani- 
sads are also called Vedanta. 

Since Upanisadic thought is not comprised of any consistent 
system and seemingly propounds different views, it became neces- 
sary to systematize it. Badarayana (c. 400 B.c.) attempted this 
systematization in the form of short aphorisms called sitras.1 His 
work, the Vedanta-sütra, is also called Brahma-sitra because it is 
an exposition of, and enquiry into, Brahman. The first sūtra begins, 
athato brahma-jijfíasa—now, therefore, the enquiry into the Abso- 
lute (Brahman). 

Together with the Dharma-sütra of Jaimini, which is an enquiry 
into the duties (dharma) enjoined by the Vedas, these two investi- 
gations (mimamsa) form a systematic enquiry into the contents 
and purport of the entire Veda.? 

The Brahma-siitras, being pithy and Proteus-like, are unintelli- 
gible by themselves and require interpretation. Indian tradition 
refers to at least twenty-one different commentaries with differing 
shades of interpretation among them. 

The reasons why the same work could give rise to so many 
conflicting schools of thought include: any sütra's brevity leaves 


1. The definition of a sūtra is: It must be brief; with the words not further 
reducible; clear; comprehensive; penetrate the essence meant; and 
faultless grammarwise. (alpaksaramasandigdham | sáravad  vi$vatomu- 
kham|/astobhamanavadyam са sütram sütravido viduhj[) 

2. The Dharma-sütra begins, atháto dharma-jijiásá. Compare this with the 
beginning of the Brahma-sütra which begins, atháto brahma-jijfiasa. This 
isa noteworthy point for our study because Visistadvaita claims that these 
two investigations form one body, while Advaita says that there is no 
necessary relationship between them. 
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much to be supplied by the commentators; without a prior philo- 
sophical tradition to rely upon, each commentator was free to 
follow his own ideas; since the sūtras do not state which Upani- 
sadic text they are based upon, the individual commentators saw 
different topics being discussed in a given sutra. 

The oldest extant commentary, and easily the most famous, is by 
Sankara (788-820 A.D.), the great exponent of Advaita Vedanta. 
We will also be concerned with Ramanuja’s (1017-1137 A.D.) com- 
mentary, the Sri-bhásya, because it is there that the seven great 
untenables against Advaita's doctrine of avidya first appeared. 

Our concern in this work is.with the two Vedàntic positions: 
Advaita and Visistadvaita. While both schools accept the aphor- 
ism, “Brahman is realized as one's own Atman”, they interpret 
it differently. Advaita posits a radical non-difference between 
Brahman and Atman, while Visistàádvaita maintains an organic 
unity which preserves both unity and diversity. 

The quarrels between the Advaitins and the Visistadvaitins seem 
to be unending. However, it is noteworthy to remember that these 
disagreements are based, not on the identity of fundamental posi- 
tions, but on disagreements respecting them. The special feature 
of Vedàntic thought is that it is a systematised exposition of 
accepted canonical texts. Vedantic thought is not woven out of a 
particular commentator’s mind so much as it is an exegesis which 
is grounded in, and must be true to, a given body of scriptural 
texts. With this in mind, one of our over-riding concerns will be 
to see that the concepts fundamental to each individual system 
are understood properly and in their true light. 

Broadly speaking, the Vedanta schools may be divided. into two 
main divisions with certain particular tendencies: (1) Non- 
dualistic with Absolutistic tendencies and (2) Dualistic with 
Theistic tendencies. Advaita Vedanta is the representative of the 
Non-dualistic tradition. The Theistic tradition has five major 
representatives: Visistadvaita, Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, Suddha- 
dvaita, and Acintyabhedabheda. These five are better known as 
the schools of Vaisnavism.* As well, there are other founders of 


3. Brahma-sütra, IV.1.3. 
4. The founders of these schools are: Rámánuja (1017-1137 A.D.); Madhva 


(1199-1276 A.D); Nimbarka (11th c.); Vallabha аи A.D.); and 
Sricaitanya (1485-1533 A.D.). 
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Vedantic schools but they are not so prominent or well-known 
as these.” 

As this work is a critical study of Advaita's doctrine of avidyd, 
together with Visistadvaita’s criticisms thereon, it will be these 
two schools exclusively that will concern us. This is not to say 
that the other Vedàntic schools did not propose their own criti- 
cisms of Advaita's doctrine. It is just that Visistadvaita’s ob- 
jections, especially Ramanuja’s, are so well-formulated and co- 
pious that there is very little that can be added to them. 


CRITICISM OF ADVAITA’S AVIDYA BY OTHER THINKERS 


We have noted that the Advaita doctrine was first systematically 
expounded by Sankara. The first elaborate criticism of Advaita’s 
doctrine of avidyad was given by Bhaskara (9th c. A.D.) in his 
. commentary on the Brahma-sütra called Bhaskarabhdsya. He was 
. .. an advocate of the Bhedabheda system of thought and regarded 
5. Advaita as but a version of Màdhyamika Buddhism.* 
| The first Visistadvaitin who criticised avidyà in his Samvit-siddhi 
E was Yamunacarya (916-1036 A.D.). After Yamuna came Rama- 
P: nuja and his Sri-bhdsya. Ramanuja's arguments were further 
.,*. elaborated upon by Vedanta -Deśika in his Satadasani and by 
<i Sudaréana in his Srutaprakasika—both of which are commen- 
 4* taries on the Sri-bhásya. 
E 7 In the Twentieth Century, two Visistadvaitins have again taken , 
"S5, up the polemics in reply to a modern Advaitic work. These are: 
S. Paramarthabhiisanam by Sri Uttamoor Viraraghavacharya Swami 
*5 and Tattvasudha by Vidwan E.S. Varadacharya. These two works 
were written in reply to a book entitled Satabhüsani by Sri Ananta- 
_ krishna Sastriar—which itself was a reply to Vedanta Desika’s 
ie Satadüsani. 
^M... After Ramanuja, Madhva (1199-1276 A.D.) is considered to 
А a be the greatest critic of Advaita. His оерп are not set down 
Po E in one specific place, like Ramanuja's ‘seven major objections— 
| © saptavidha anupapatti’, but can be found scattered throughout his 


Я 26 5. Viz., Bhaskara, Yàdavaprakà$a, KeSava, Nilakantha, and Baladeva. 
Wes. 6. Vide Srinivasachari, The Philosophy of Bhedabheda. 
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works,’ Jayatirtha (1365-1388 A.D), a Dvaitin like Madhva, 
wrote a small independent treatise called Vadaàvali, which was 
based upon Madhva's works. In this work, Jayatirtha criticises 
the Advaita doctrine of avidyà. Then, based upon the Vadavali, 
Vyasaraya (1478-1539 A.D.) wrote his famous polemic work, 
Nyayamrtam. Finally, there is Ramacarya’s Tarangini, which was 
a reply to the criticism of the Nyayamrtam found in the Advaita- 
siddhi of Madhusüdana Sarasvati. 

In brief, these are the major polemical works written by the 
major Vedantic schools in criticism of Advaita's doctrine of 
avidya. 

In reply, some of the more famous dialectical works of Advaita 
include: Sri-harsa's Khandana-khanda-khadya; Citsukha's Tattva- 
pradipika; Anandabodha’s Nydyamakaranda; Madhusüdana 
Sarasvati’s Advaita-siddhi; and Brahmànanda's Gauda-brahmà- 
nandi, also known as Laghu-candrika. Lastly, there is Ramaraya- 
kavis  Sri-Sankarasankara-bhüsya-vimars$ah, which contains a 
reply to the later Visistádvaitin's objections to avidyd. 

These works all make a significant contribution to the dialectics 
of Vedanta and not only help to expound the essential doctrines 
of the various Vedàntic schools, but also enable individuals to 
become clearer as to the true meaning thereof. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


Source Books: Indian philosophy is generally discussed in terms 
of six major orthodox (astika) schools and three major heterodox 
(nastika) schools.9 As applied in this context, ‘orthodox’ means 
an acceptance of the authority of the Vedas and ‘heterodox’ 
means a non-acceptance of the Vedic authority. 

Orthodox Indian thought maintains that the Vedas constitute 
revelations which were neither composed nor produced by an 
author. Thus, the Vedas are said to be impersonal (apauruseya). 
They are referred to as sruti (that which is ‘heard’) and are 


7. Vide K. Narain, A Critique of Madhva Refutation of the Sankara School 
of Vedanta. 

8. Orthodox: Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, Vedanta. 
Heterodox: Carvaka, Jainism, Buddhism. 
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believed to be what was spontaneously heard by the Vedic seers 
(rsis). 

In a general sense, the Vedas? are a collection of hymns (sam- 
hità) signifying revealed wisdom or metaphysical knowledge. More 
technically, each Veda is composed of: Mantra, Brahmana, 
Áranyaka and Upanisad. The Mantras are hymns, prayers, and 
sacrificial formulae; the Brahmanas are explanatory treatises on 
the Mantras for the performance of sacrificial rites; the Aranyakas 
are 'forest-books' attached to the Brahmanas which give philo- 
sophical interpretations to the latter by allegorizing them as weli 
as prescribing various types of meditation; the Upanisads deal 
with knowledge of Brahman and make explicit what was implied 
in the Mantras. 

The Upanisads form the concluding portions of the Vedas as 
arranged by Veda-vyàsa (Krsna-Dvaipayana), the legendary 
arranger or compiler of the Vedas. Thus, they are called ‘Vedanta’ 
(Veda-ranta: end of the Veda). The term is very apt for, like most 
Sanskrit terms, there is a S/esa or rhetorical figure involved. Sans- 
krit roots are multi-significant or multi-valent. Besides literally 
expressing the fact that the Upanisads form the concluding part 
(avasanabhàga) of the Veda, the term also expresses the idea that 
the Upanisads represent the ‘aim’ or ‘goal’ of the Veda. Being 
known as the crown or summit of the Vedas (Sruti-Siras), the 
Sanskrit word ‘anta’, like the English word ‘end’, may be used 
to mean both 'terminus' and 'aim'. The aim or goal of Vedanta, 
both as applied to the Upanisads as well as the philosophical 
systems of that name, concerns the nature of Brahman. 

In its widest sense, the term “Vedanta means: 


The Upanisads, the source of right knowledge, and the Sdriraka- 
sütras, and other treatises that help to understand their meaning 
(such as the Bhagavad-gità and the commentaries on the Upa- 
nisads, the Sariraka-sütras, and the Gita.19 


As we observed, the Vedàntic schools derive their name of ‘Ved- 
anta' from the fact that they claim to interpret the Upanisads, as 


. 9. There are four Vedas: Rg Veda, Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, and Atharva 
* Veda. 
a 10. Vedànta-sárq, Section 3. 
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well as found their individual systems upon them. Their difference 
lies primarily in that the theistic traditions of Vedanta uphold a 
cosmic view of Brahman while the non-dualistic tradition pro- 
pounds an acosmic view.H 

Thus, the three basic texts of Vedanta are: the Upanisads, the 
Bhagavad-gità, and the Brahma-sütras. Together these three are 
known as the prasthàna-traya—the triple-canon of Vedanta. 
"Prasthànaà' means ‘foundation’ and thus these three constitute 
the three foundations of: Revelation (Sruti), Rememberance 
(smrti), and Reason (nyaya). They are respectively known as: the 
Upanisads or Sruti-prasthana, the Bhagavad-gita or Smrti- 
prasthana, and ihe Brahma-sütras ot Nyàya-prasthána. 

Earlier we noted that the Vedas are referred to as Sruti and since 
the Upanisads form part of the Vedas, their name as Sruti- 
prasthàna is apt. The Bhagavad-gita stands next to the Upanisads 
regarding authoritativeness and is considered almost an equal. 
It is the immortal ‘song of the divine’; Lord Krsna's message to 
humanity. It forms part of the Epic, the Mahabharata!? which is a 
smrti or remembered text. Thus it is known as the Smrti-prasthana. 
The Brahma-sütra represents the standpoint of reason because it 
sets forth the Vedàntic teachings in a logical order. It is also called: 
Uttara-mimamsa-sitra since it is an enquiry into the final sections 
of the Véda; Vedanta-sütra since it is the aphoristic text of Ved- 
anta; Süriraka-sütra since it is concerned with the nature and 
destiny of the embodied soul; and Bhiksu-sitra since those who 
are most competent to study it are monks or renunciants. 

Thus, we see that the basic source-book of Vedànta, and there- 
fore its basic doctrine, is based upon 5ғиѓі and supported by 
smrti and геаѕопіпр.!3 In light of this, the central teaching of all 
three source-books will be posited to be one and the same, i.e. 
Brahman. 


11. Vedanta is divided into a number of schools, the principal ones being: 
Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita. 

12. Mahābhārata, Bhismaparva, chapters 25-42. 

13. In the Visistadvaita Vedanta tradition, the Tamil hymns of the Alvars, 
the Nàlávira-divya-prabandham, as well as the Vaisnava Agamas and 
some of the Puranas, are considered to be as authoritative as the pras- 
thàna-traya. Some of the other theistic Vedàntic schools also accept 
additional source-books in addition to the prasthdna-traya but, as these 
systems don't concern this study, I have ignored them. 
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For our purposes, since the seven major objections to the 
Advaitin’s doctrine of avidyājmāyā were first put forward by 
Ramanuja in his commentary on the Brahma-sitra, called the 
Sri-bhàsya, we will be concentrating on the Brahma-siitra and its 
commentaries by Sankara and Ramanuja. This is with regard to 
Vedànta's major source-books. 

However, we still have to note a few works of both the post- 
Sankara era and the successors to Ràmànuja to complete. our 
survey of relevant literature. 

Beginning with the Advaita Vedanta tradition, Sankara is 
undoubtedly the greatest exponent and consolidator of Advaita. 
Because it is frequently called "the Advaita of Sankara’, this leads 
to a misunderstanding and one is likely to assume that Sankara 
was the founder or originator of Advaita. Such an impression is 
false, though, without a doubt, Sankara was the greatest expoun- 
der of Advaita. In actuality, Advaita has no founder in the sense 
that we speak of founders of other schools, e.g., Gautama as the 
founder of the Nyaya school or Pataüjali as the founder of the 
Yoga school. Advaita is as old as the Veda and like the Veda, 
authorless and beginningless. 

However, this is not to deny that Sankara, as the author of the 
commentaries (bhasya-kara), gets the credit for consolidating 
Advaita and making clear beyond doubt the basic doctrines it 
expounds. 

The doctrine of Advaita was further elucidated by sub-com- 
mentaries and glosses on Sankara’s Bhdsyas and independent 
manuals, as well as by independent treatises. Within the Advaita 
tradition, three kinds of works are spoken of as providing the 
material, in addition to the authoritative interpretation of this 
material, for the school. These are: the Sütra-work, the Bhasya- 
work, and the Varttika-work. Badarayana’s Brahma-sütra and 
Sankara's Brahma-siitra-bhdsya comprise the first two limbs. 
Suresvara, one of Sankara's direct disciples, is the Varttikakara 
for the school.1* As-such, his status is placed alongside that of 
Badarayana and Sankara. 


14. Brhadaranyaka-upanisad-bhasya-varttika; Taittiriya-upanisad-bhasya-vart- 
tika; Paficikarana-várttika. The definition of a varttika is: 
. uktànukta-duruktadi-cintà yatra pravartate] 
tam grantham varttikam práhuh várttikaj&ià manisinah|| 
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Although all Advaitins subscribe to the doctrine of non-duality, 
they differ in their respective modes of expounding so. After 
Sankara, there arose within the Advaita tradition, two ‘distinct 
schools' or ways (prasthana) to interprethisthought: The Vivarana- 
prasthanaand the Bhamati-prasthana. These two schools will signi- 
ficantly play a part in the rebuttal of later Visistadvaitin criticisms. 

Tradition claims that the Bhamati school has its roots in the 
Brahma-siddhi of Mandana, while the Vivarana tradition has its 
roots in Suresvara's works. However, though these two schools, 
no doubt, differ in their interpretations of certain aspects o 
Advaita doctrine, it must always be remembered that these differ- 
ences are of an exegetical and doctrinal nature. As far as the 
essentials of Advaita are concerned, the two schools are in comp- 
lete agreement. Both schools are based upon, and owe allegi- 
ance and inspiration to Sankara. In their attempts to clarify, 
elucidate, and answer post-Sankara objections to the doctrine, 
these differences arose. And yet, to quote Suresvara, these 
relative perspectives are intended only to help one to realize the 
inward Self.15 

Unlike in Advaita where there is no founder of the school, the 
founder of Visistadvaita is Ramanuja (1017—1137 А.р.). As such, 
he is the Bhasyakara. He interpreted Vedanta in the light of the 
tradition which he inherited—the theistic Vaisnava cult of South 
India. Like Sankara, he interpreted Reality as non-dual. But 
unlike Sankara, his idea was not a distinctionless, without attri- 
butes identity, but rather a non-dual organism involving internal 
differentiation., 

Of those who followed Ramanuja, two are of immediate con- 
cern to us. Sudarsana Siri, who wrote a gloss on the Sri-bhàásya 
called Srutapraküsika and Vedanta De£ika, who wrote a polemical 
work, Satadüsani both raised lengthy and striking objections to 
the Advaitic doctrine of avidyd. 


PHILOSOPHICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Though Sankara and Ramanuja, as Vedantins, take their stand 


15. Brhadaranyaka-upanisad-bhagya-vàrttika, І, iv, 402. 
yaya yaya bhavetpumsam vyutpattih pratyagátmani] 
sã saiva prakriyeha ѕуаг sádhvi sā canavasthita.// 
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upon the authority of the prasthdna-traya, the philosophical 
systems which emerge out of their writings are entirely different. 
Using the same source material, and coming from the same cul- 
ture, their views and interpretations of that material and culture 
differ. 
Under this section, I would like to make reference to: 
(1) the distinction between two standpoints—the absolute and 
the relative. 
(2) the distinction between two kinds of metaphysics—the 
transcendental and the empirical. 
(3) the interpretation of Scripture. 
(4) the role of ignorance (avidya). 


DisTINCTION BETWEEN STANDPOINTS AND LEVELS OF REALITY 


The central question for Vedanta concerns the nature of Brahman. 
The Brahma-sütra, which philosophically strings together the 
central concepts of the Upanisads in an ordered manner, begins: 
“Athato brahma-jijfiasa" —Now, therefore, the enquiry into Brah- 
man. And this enquiry is not only intellectual, but also practical. 
One's enquiry into Brahman asks: Is Brahman cosmic or acos- 
mic? Is It the cause of the world, and if so, are both real? Is It 
endowed with attributes or is It attributeless? The Upanisads 
posit Brahman as both: (1) the all-inclusive ground of the uni- 
verse, and (2) the reality of which the universe is but an appear- 
ance. It is the difference between these two views that made pos- 
sible the subsequent divergence between the later Vedàntic schools. 
To understand, let alone appreciate, any philosophical system, 
demands that one comprehend correctly its perspective. It is 
crucial that one comprehends the distinction that Advaita makes 
between the Absolute (pàramüarthika) and the relative (vydva- 
harika) points of view.!? This distinction pervades the entire sys- 
tem and what is true from one point of view is not so from another. 
Without being absolutely clear in regard to this distinction, it is 


16. Brahma-sütra 1.1.1. 

17. Actually the Advaitin admits of three levels of reality: the — «à 
real (pratibhasika), the empirically real (vyavaharika), and the Absolutely 
real (páramàrthika)—but for our purpose here, the first two may be 
grouped together. | 
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likely that one will accuse the Advaitin of inconsistencies, contra-. 
dictions, and absurdities. 

There are not two types of being nor two truths, but one reality, 
one truth, as seen from two different perspectives: 


Brahman is known in two forms as qualified by limiting condi- 
tions owing to the distinctions of name and form, and also as 
the opposite of this, i.e. as what is free from all limiting con- 
ditions whatever...thus many (Sruti) texts show Brahman in two 
forms according as it is known from the standpoint of vidya or 
from that of avidya.!? 


This distinction allows Advaita to move freely in both levels with 
no contradictions. 

From the empirical point of view, Advaita admits of numerous. 
distinctions. Metaphysically, there is the problem of the One and 
the many. Individuals are recognised as different from one another 
and there exists a seeming plurality of things. Epistemologically, 
there is the subject-object dichotomy, as well as the problem of 
truth and error. Ethically, there is the problem of bondage and 
freedom. Yet, from the absolute point of view, there is only 
Brahman| Átman—one and non-dual.?? 

Either one is involved at the relative level of duality or one 
realizes the non-dual Brahman as the truth.?? The pluralism that 
is experienced at the empirical level, and with which philosophical 
enquiry commences, is not the final truth. Advaita admits all 
kinds of distinctions at the empirical level, from an empirical 
point of view, yet denies them from an absolute point of view. 

Advaita avers that anything which is experienced 15 real, 
in some sense or other.?! Therefore, Advaita's epistemology is. 
realistic and posits that every cognition points to an objective 
reference—whether veridical or erroneous. The question becomes in 
Exactly how real are the things that are experienced in the empi-. 


4 


18. Brahma-sütra-bhasya, 1.1.11. 

19. Chàndogya Upanisad 6.2.1. ekam eva advitiyam. 

20. Ibid. 7.2.1. **...I know merely the texts, not the Self." 

21. Vedanta-paribhasd, p. 7. “Just as the notion of one's identity with the 
body is assumed to be valid knowledge exactly so is this ordinary know- 
ledge—till the Self is truly known." 
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rical world? Advaita replies that the things of the empirical world 
are real so long as the empirical order lasts: 


The division of real and unreal depends upon knowledge or 
experience: that is real whose knowledge does not miscarry; the 
unreal on the contrary, is the object ofa knowledge which 
fails or goes astray.?? 


Thus, according to Sankara, the real is that which lasts, which 
suffers no contradictions, and which is eternal and unsublatable. 
Things of the world may be said to be real until they suffer sub- 
lation. Thus they are called “what is other than the reai or the 
unreal’ (sadasad-vilaksana), illusory (mithya) and indescribable 
(anirvacaniya). Since they are cognized, they are not unreal (asat). 
Since they are sublated, they are not real (sat). By this criterion, 
Brahman alone is the absolutely real; never being subject to con- 
tradiction. All else can be called ‘real’ only by courtesy. The dis- 
tinction between one individual and another, the existence of a 
plurality of things, the attribution of attributes to the Absolute 
are all concessions to the Truth made from the relative point of 
view. 

However, to bring out the full implications of the term ‘advaita’, 
it should be noted that such expressions as ‘absolutely real’ and 
from an ‘absolute point of view’ are merely contextual.?* They 
are used only by way of contrast with all that is not real. In no 
other sense can Brahman| Аттап be called real. If one accepts the 
empirical world of plurality, then such expressions are meaningful. 
But to one who has realized the Truth, these expressions lose 
their significance. For such a one, “Veda is no longer Veda."?* 

The term ‘advaita’ refers to non-duality. According to Advaita, 
non-duality is the Truth. And the ‘non’ of the expression applies 
not only to duality, but also to all systems. Strictly speaking, 
Advaita is not a system or school of philosophy. Advaita stands 
for the plenary experience of non-duality—the experience of 
Truth itself. It is ultimately not so much a theory as an experience. 


22. Bhagavad-gità-bhásya of Sankara, IL16. Also see his Brahma-sütra- 
bhasya 2.1.11 and 3.2.4. 

23. Mandukya-karika iv.74. ajah kalpitasamvrtyad paramárthena napi ajah. 

24. Brhadàranyaka Upanisad 4.3.22. yatra vedà avedah. 
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The consequences of this ‘distinction between standpoints’ is 
simple to state and devastating in its implications. At the Absolute 
level, “Аттап is Brahman’. 


Where verily there is, as it were, a duality, there one knows 
another. But when to the Knower of Brahman, everything has 
become the Self, what should one know and through what? 
Through what should one know That owing to which all this 
is known—through what, O Maitreyi, should one know the 
Knower??5 


Advaita is often spoken of as a type of monism. However, 
Advaita or non-dualism is not a monism. Advaita emphasises 
“поп”; it negates all duality and difference. Differences are said to 
be of three kinds: internal, between members of the same class, 
or between different species.?? A mere monism may not allow the 
latter two types of difference, but it is certainly compatible with 
the first type. Advaita, however, rejects all three types of difference. 
For this very reason, Advaitins also reject a view of the ultimate 
Reality asa Person (as is advocated by Theism and other monisms). 

Visistadvaita makes no such distinction between standpoints 
or levels of reality. Since it holds that whatever is experienced is 
real, there is no reason to make such а distinction.?" Advaita 
makes ‘eternality’ the definitive of the real which means that the 
eternal alone is real. ViSistadvaita also posits that eternality is a 
characteristic of Brahman. However, Visistadvaita amends its 
definition of what is real so as to accord a status of reality to the 
non-eternal world also. 

It is true that Visistadvaita does not claim that the reality of 
Brahman and the non-eternal world is identical. For, according to 
them, only the eternal Brahman is the independent reality. The 
non-eternal world is a reality dependent upon Brahman. 

The implications of this include: while Advaita views the world 
as an appearance of Brahman, Visistadvaita views it as a depen- 
dent reality on Brahman. Advaita’s ‘appearance’ is ultimately 


25. Ibid. 2.4.14. 

26. Svagata, sajatiya and vijátiya. 

27. Yathártham sarva-vijfiánam iti veda-vidam matam. ‘All knowledge is 
true, so say the knowers of Veda.’ 
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sublated which makes it ontologically illusory. This is consistent 
with Advaita's commitment to a non-relational Brahman. 

Though Visistadvaita’s ‘dependence’ may seem similar to 
Advaita’s ‘appearance’, it is radically different. Because they be- 
lieve that a world which is admitted to be real in common experi- 
ence can never be said to be illusory, from any standpoint, the 
non-eternal world must necessarily be dependent upon the eternal 
Brahman. 

Visistádvaita accepts three ultimate realities: God (Zsvara), 
soul (cit), and matter (acit). God alone is independent and the 
other two arc dependent upon Him. The world of cit and acit is 
conceived of as the body of the Lord. It is in this connection that 
the key-concept of the system is formulated: aprthak-siddhi or the 
internal relation of inseparability. The inseparable unity of God, 
souls and matter, with the latter two being entirely dependent 
upon the former, comprises Visistadvaita’s Brahman. 

Thus, a statement like ‘ekam eva advitiyam', which the Advaitin 
interprets as proclaiming a non-dual Brahman and an illusory 
world, to the ‘Visistadvaitin implies the independence and supre- 
macy of Brahman together with the world as a dependent reality. 
Ramanuja admits differentiation but rejects separateness; admits 
distinctions and distinguishability but rejects opposition and divi- 
sibility. God, as qualified (visista) by souls and matter 1s non-dual 
(advaita) and hence the system is called *Visista-advaita'. 

Advaita contends that the real, Brahman, must be unsublatable, 
unchanging, and therefore, it follows that the changing world 
must be unreal or illusory. Visistadvaita is just as intent as Advaita 
in maintaining that Brahman is changeless. However, Visista- 
dvaitins must take a different course, especially since they main- 
tain that Brahman is both the material cause (upadàna-kàrana) as 
well as the efficient cause (nimitta-karana) of the world.?** They 
attempt this by maintaining that the plurality of the world is 
“internal” to Brahman and that all change belongs only to the 
*body', cit and acit, of Brahman and not to Brahman Itself, Which 
is their unchanging essence. Put into technical jargon, Visista- 
dvaitins maintain a distinction between the form (svarupa) and 
the essence (svabhava) of Brahman. 


28. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1. 
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Another side of the consequence of this 'distinction between 
levels of reality’ arises in regard to the ‘infiniteness’ of Brahman. 
The Upanisadic statement, “All this 1s only Brahman”, sarvam 
khalvidam brahma,?? surely indicates by the word ‘all’ (sarvam), 
the plurality of the empirical world. The question naturally arises: 
How can the many be one? 

Advaita has no trouble with this statement simply because it 
‘dissolves’ the many from Advaita's own absolute (paáramarthika) 
level of Reality—the consequence of which places Brahman alone 
as the sole Reality.?? 

Visistadvaita, on the other hand, is adamant about maintaining 
the reality of the empirical world—even from the standpoint of 
Brahman. Having accepted Brahman as the material cause of the 
world and the world as a part of Brahman, Brahman obviously 
cannot be a bare oneness, a non-dual unqualified infiniteness 
devoid of distinctions. Visistadvaita wants to maintain, not only 
a reality possessing infinite auspicious qualities, but also an in- 
tegral unity which unifies the empirical plurality with the trans- 
cendent without, at the same time, depriving them of their in- 
dividuality. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN TWO KINDS OF METAPHYSICS 


Advaita begins its philosophical enquiry, here and now. Its meta- 
physics is immanent and empirical and not transcendental. 
Brahman is involved in, and 15 the basis of, all one's experiences. 
This is a key-point because it has several far-reaching consequen- 
ces. Advaita is primarily and foremost an enquiry into Brahman— 
a Brahman Which is intimately and immediately involved in the 
individual's experiences. However, though Brahman is seemingly 
enmeshed in one's experiences, It is not consciously present to 
-one’s consciousness as the things of the empirical world are. 
The individual must make an earnest enquiry and divine Brahman 
through discrimination. Though Brahman is not something to 
be gained afresh; It does need to be discrimihated from the not- 
self. This search is not divorced from experience nor is it outside 


29. Chandogya Upanisad, 11.14.1. 
30. Brahma-sütra-bhásya, 11.1.27 ; 1.1.31. 


| > teachings of the Upanisads. Thus, Ramanuja had to find а way to 
“i explain how Brahman|I$vara does not suffer change in Himself, 
= even as the entities which comprise His body do. This is not easy 
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of one's daily experience. It comes through an analysis of one's 
day-to-day experiences, at all levels. 

For the Advaitin, this means that pursuit of the reality is to be 
done right where one is, here and now. One does not have to 
search for the reality elsewhere. The very depths of one's being, 
the Being of all beings, the Advaitin avers, is the most empirical 
of all. 

Visistadvaita’s metaphysical view regarding Brahman is basi- 
‘cally transcendental. However, it is not that of a merely trans- 
cendental Absolute existing above and beyond the finite universe. 
God (J$vara) is both the transcendent and the immanent ground 
of the world. God, Whom the Visistadvaitins identify with Visnu- 
Narayana, is the same as the Upanisadic Brahman endowed with 
the eternal attributes of truth, goodness, beauty, and bliss. 

The Advaitins declare that when the Upanisads state that Brah- 
man is nirguna, it means that It is attributeless. But, according to 
the Visistadvaitins, nirguna means that God is not devoid of all 
attributes, but only of those attributes which are undesirable, 
evil and despicable. God is not a distinctionless Being, for He has 
internal distinctions. 

According to Visistadvaita, Brahman appears in five forms: (1) 
Para or His transcendent form which possesses the six attributes 
of lordship, potency, strength, virility, knowledge, and splendour. 
(2) Vyuha or His cosmic manifestations as Sankarasana, Vasu- 
deva, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha. (3) Vibhava or His divine 
incarnations (avataras). (4) Antaryaámin or the immanent form 
of God as the inner ruler of all. (5) Arca or God in the shape of 
sacred idols.31 

Though the Visistadvaitin's Brahman is not merely an impassive 
God Who looks down upon humanity from a transcendent seat 


in heaven, but Who also participates in the individual's experi- 


ences of life, still, the over-riding emphasis is on a Brahman Who 
is supremely independent and ultimately transcendent Brahman 
cannot be said to suffer change for that goes against the prevailing 


31. Yatindramatadipika, IX.17, p. 133. evamprakara isvarah paravyühavibha- 
vántaryámyarcávatárarüpena paficaprakárah. 
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to understand—how inseparable attributes undergo change while 
the constituting principle does not. Thus, Zsvara becomes a trans- 
cendent Absolute as well as an indwelling manifestation. 
Visistadvaita admits of several real and ultimate entities while 
at the same time stating that there is only one Being (which all 
the attribute elements derive thcir being from). Philosophically 
speaking, it is over this lack of independence which led the 
Advaitin to deny reality to diversity. Without pursuing this too 
deeply here, it would seem as though one of two consequences 
necessarily follows. Either diversity is real in which case the 
absoluteness of the Absolute falls, or else difference-in-identity is 
affirmed—a position which Visistadvaita is also loath to accept. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN Two KINDS OF SCRIPTURE 


It is commonly noted that the Upanisads contain two distinct 
types of thought. One is an absolute idealism which Advaita 
seized upon to propound their doctrine that Brahman is the sole 
reality; the world is unreal; and the individual soul is non-different 
from Brahman. 

There is another stream of thought in the Upanisads which posits 
that Brahman is full of attributes and virtues; individual souls are 
real and many; and the world of name and form is real. This is 
the theistic approach. 

These two types of Upanisadic passages are known as: bheda 
and abheda texts. 


Не is Brahma; Heis Indra; He is Prajapati; He is all these Gods; 
and these five great elements...?? 

As Being alone was this in the beginning, one only, without a 
second.*4 


Advaita declares the abheda texts as primary and all other texts 
as secondary. Visistadvaita reconciles these two streams of thought 
with the help of what are known as reconciliatory (Ghataka) 
texts. For instance, in the passage: 


32. Brahma satyam jaganmithya jivo brahmaiva na ’parah. 
33." Aitareya Upanisad, У.3. 
34. Chandogya Upanisad, VI.2.1. 
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He who stands on the Earth, Who is inside the Earth and Whom 
the Earth does not know; Whose body Earth is, and Who 
controls the Earth from within; He, verily, is your indwelling 
eternal self.35 


This passage goes on to enumerate twenty-two objects as the 
body of Brahman of which He is the inner controller and self. 
It is with such reconciliatory passages that Visistadvaita was able 
to equally accept the two distinct streams of thought in the 
Upanisads, as well as to formulate its key concept of internal 
inseparability between God, individual souls and the world. 

A. second distinction between types of Scripture involves what 
are called: Action-oriented texts (karma-kaànda) and knowledge- 
oriented texts (jiana-kanda). It is well-known that the Pūrva- 
mimamsa philosophical tradition advocates that the entire Veda 
has ritual action (karma) for its purport.?9 As the ritual sections of 
the Veda occur earlier (purva) than the knowledge sections (the 
Upanisads), the philosophical system which is based on the earlier 
sections is known as Pürva-mimàmsà while the philosophical 
‘traditions which are inspired by the later sections, the Upanisads, 
are known as Uttara-mimamsa. Since Uttara-mimamsa is better 
known by its name of ‘Vedanta’, Pirva-mimamsa is generally 
known as simply Mimamsa. 

Visistadvaita maintains that the two “mimamsas” are one body 
of Scripture (ekasastra). They give equal authority to each type of 
scriptural emphasis, i.e. action and knowledge. Scripture is a 
single body containing no internal stratification in terms of authen-. 
ticity. There is neither a higher or a lower Brahman, nor a higher 
or lower knowledge. 

Advaita, оп the other hand, claims that karma-kànda and 
jiiana-kanda are two different bodies of Scripture and gives pride 
of place to Vedanta or knowledge-oriented texts. In fact, they 
go so far as to declare that it is knowledge of the Upanisadic 
teaching about Brahman alone which will lead to the final goal of 
liberation. 

The knowledge and action oriented sections of the Veda seem 


35. Brhadáranyaka Upanisad, V.7.22. 
36. Mimamsd-sitra 1.1.1.—athato dharma-jijriása. 
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to contradict each other in what they teach. Since both sections 
are scriptural, it becomes necessary for each school to reconcile 
their mutual relation. Advaita calls them antithetical and sur- 
mounts the antithesis by stating that the two sections are addressed 
to two different classes of individuals.?? The jfíana-kàánda is inten- 
ded for individuals striving to transcend ignorance while the 
karma-kànda is intended for individuals who are still under the 
spell of ignorance (avidya). What is true and desirable from a 
lower point of view differs from what is true and desirable from 
a higher perspective. 

dvaita maintains that not only is there no cause and effect 
relationship between knowledge and action, but also there is 
not even a chronological sequence there. The agent is different, 
i.e. the eligible person to perform action has certain requirements 
and is interested in ends, while the eligible person seeking know- 
ledge has other prerequisites and is interested in liberation. The 
subject-matter is different, i.e. one 1s concerned with knowledge 
while the other one is concerned with action. Finally, their results 
are different, i.e. one gives liberation while the other gives 
enjoyment. | 

Visistadvaita does not subscribe to this antithesis. It claims 
that the Veda is a single body of teaching intended for the same 
class of individuals. The two sections afe complementary with 
the jiana-kanda dwelling on the nature of God and the karma- 
kanda delineating the modes of worshipping Him.?? 

This is important because, Vi$istádvaita, unlike Advaita, lays 
down action as a precondition into the enquiry into Brahman. 
Not only must the individual perform the actions appropriate 
to one's station in life througbout one's lifetime, but one may 
take up the study of knowledge only after imbibing the- nature, 
limitations, and value of action. 

The practice of disinterested action results in the purification 
of the mind. With a purified mind, the individual is qualified to 
seek knowledge. Knowledge is not wisdom of the Self, as in 
Advaita, but knowledge that the individual is dependent upon 
God. This paves the way for devotion which is an intense love of 
God and leads to liberation. 


37. Brahma-satra-bhasya, 1.1.1. 
38. Yatindramatadipikàá, 1.6, p. 41. 
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Not only is ignorance (avidya) the cornerstone of this book, but 
it is also the cornerstone of the Advaita system. The cornerstone 
of any philosophical system is that 'key-concept' upon which the 
system revolves. For example, to sustain the radical pluralistic 
realism of the Vaisesika school, the importance of its key-concept 
of inherence (samavdya) cannot be exaggerated. Likewise, the 
importance of the internal relation of inseparability (aprthak- 
siddhi) makes it the kcy-concept of Visistadvaita Vedanta. Or, 
to mention but a few examples from Western philosophy, Plato's 
concept of Form or Idea (cides), Leibniz's monad and Bergson’s 
élan vital serve as the key-concepts in their respective systems of 
thought. 

The key-concept of Advaita Vedanta 15 avidya/maya.?? This 
entails a little elaboration in order that a familiar misunder- 
standing may not result. Critics sometimes label Advaita Vedanta 
as ‘mdyd-vada and Advaitins are called “maya-vadins. These 
terms are used disparagingly and yet there is a grain of truth in 
the matter. Avidya[mdyà cannot exist or function independent 
of Brahman and it ceases to be when Brahman is realized. Still, 
_avidya/maya is the device by which the Advaitin explains how 
the One non-dual Reality (Brahman) appears as multitudinous.. 
Strictly speaking, Brahman is the be-all and end-all of Advaita, 


and if anything, Advaita should be called *Brahma-vàda'. This is 


f. 


' so because Advaita never loses sight of its central doctrine that 


. Brahman is real, the world is unreal, and the individual is non- 
,. different from Brahman. Avidyà cannot function without Brahman| 
* jiva as its locus and it ceases to be once realization comes. And 


ч. 


io) 


: yet, the concept of avidyá/máyà may still be said to be cardinal 


;.to Advaita. 


What the critics have done is to mistake the means for the end. 


А . The reality of Brahman is Advaita’ s sole concern. T he Advaitin 


3 less, though avidyd/maya is not ultimately real, its importance 


k cannot be exaggerated for the role that it plays within Advaita. 


E 39. Vide Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, vol. П, p. 565; В. Balasubra- 
ү, manian in Perspectives of Theism and Absolutism in Indian Philosophy, 
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The entire philosophical system of Advaita may be said to be 
based upon its key-concept of avidyà, which is also known as 
тӣуа.^0 


Atman, the self-luminous, though the owner of his own Maya, 
imagines in himself, by himself (all the objects that the subject 
experiences within or without).€ 

This unborn (changeless, non-dual Brahman) appears to under- 
go modification only on account of Maya (illusion) and not 
otherwise. 


It is by means of this concept of avidyd that Advaita delineates 
its epistemology, metaphysics and practical teachings. For ins- 
tance, epistemology presupposes a subject who knows, the object 
which is known and the resulting knowledge. The justification and 
elucidation of this triple form (¢riputi) is accounted for by avidya. 
Similarly with its doctrine of error, avidyd is error’s material 
саиѕе.43 Superimposition (adhyasa) and the theory of appearance 
(vivartavada), which both help to explain the problem of error, 
presuppose avidya. An inert, material mind needs’ the help of 
consciousness for knowledge to arise. Knowledge exists in and 
through a conscious experience of multiplicity. And it is avidya 
which is the cause of all these empirical distinctions. The Advaitin 
contends that the very possibility of empirical distinctions rests 
upon the existence of avidyd. 

According to the metaphysics of Advaita, the Absolute (Brah- 
man) is One and non-dual. It is undifferentiated, non-relational, 
non-dual consciousness appearing in the two forms of God 
(I§vara) and individuals (ја) due to avidyà. Thus arises the 
apparent problem of the One and the many. What is the relation- 


40. Vide Sankara's commentaries on the Katha Upanisad IIL11 and the 
Brahma-sütra 1.4.3, wherein he says that the root-cause of the world is 
maya as avidyà. Some post-Sankara Advaitins draw a distinction between 
them, і.е. Bharatitirtha on the grounds that тайуй is rooted in Zsvara 
and avidya in jiva. 

41. Mándükyopanisad with Gaudapada’s Kariká and Sankara's Commentary, 
IL.12, p. 97. kalpayati atmaná átmànam atma devah svamáyayá. 

42. Ibid., III.19, p. 166. mayaya bhidyate hi etat na anyatha ajam kathancana. 

43. T.M.P. Mahadevan, The Philosophy of Advaita, p. 79. 
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ship between the One and the many, between the Absolute and 
the relative? The Advaitin must account for the seeming plurality 
of the universe if the Reality is One and non-dual. An explanation 
is also called for in regard to the distinction which the Advaitin 
makes between the Reality with form (saguna) and the formless 
Reality (nirguna Brahman). The seeming difference between the 
individual soul and the Absolute needs to be explained. The 
place of /§vara, as well as the creation of the world, must be 
accounted for. Every metaphysical system endeavours to explain 
these three entities, i.e. the Reality, the individual self and the 
physical universe. Advaita must explain how these three entities 
are really only one. And this, Advaita does, by elucidating how 
the concept of avidyà is presupposed in each of these issues. 
Lastly, the entire practical teachings of Advaita presuppose the 
concept of avidya. The bondage of the individual, as well as the 
individual's liberation, hinges upon avidya. Avidyā is the root 
cause of bondage and knowledge is the direct means of its removal. 
Ethics, aesthetics and values all have meaning only within the 
context of avidya. Likewise, all disciplines prescribed for attaining 


:. release only become meaningful within the context of avidya. 


According to the Advaitin, avidya has six aspects: (1) it is 


$: beginningless (anadi); (2) it can be terminated by knowledge 
е (Јйапа-піуағіуа); (3) it is a positive entity (bhava-rüpa); (4) its 
. Ontological status is neither real nor unreal (anirvacaniya); (5) it 
; has the two powers of concealment and projection (avarana and 
ү. viksepa-Sakti); (6) its locus (asraya) is either Brahman or jiva. 


According to Visistadvaita, Advaita's theory of avidya does not 


+ satisfactorily solve any of these philosophical problems. Instead: 
.it merely explains away these problems. Thus, this doctrine of 
/. qvidyà became the main target of criticism by Vi$sistadvaitins. 
5. Proof of this is the fact that Ràmànuja begins his Sri-bhdsya with 
* the mahdGpirvapaksa of the Advaitin’s position on avidyd and 
“еп proceeds to spend considerable space, time and energy to 
Tefute it. 


“Many critics of Ramanuja have wondered why he spent so 
much time over a rebuttal of Advaita's avidya.44 To Ramanuja’s 


44. Sri-bhasya, 1.1.1. The parva-paksa takes up most of the first sütra's 
commentary. 
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genius, he recognized that he could not erect a sound philosophy 
that would endure without first removing the predominant exis- 
ting system. He further recognized that the key-concept that ties 
together all of Advaita's thought is avidya—thus his maha- 
siddhanta. 

Ràmaànuja states: (1) the very nature (svarüpa) of avidyā is 
riddled with contradictions; (2) its description as inexplicable 
(anirvacaniya) is untenable; (3) no valid means of knowledge 
(pramüna) supports such a theory; (4) the locus (asraya) of avidya 
can be neither Brahman nor jiva; (5) itis unintelligible to claim that 
avidya can obscure (tirodhdna) the nature of Brahman; (6) its 
removal by right knowledge (jfidna-nivartya) is untenable; (7) the 
very conception of the cessation of avidyà (avidya-nivrtti) is 
absurd. This is the sevenfold criticism (sapta-vidhà anupapatti) 
levelled against the Advaitin’s doctrine of avidya by Ramanuja. 

The key-concept in Advaita is avidya/maya. Though maya is 
admitted by the other schools, it is understood differently. /svara 
has been described as a magician (Mayavi) in the Upanisads'* 
and maya as the wonderful power which Jsvara wields. In evoking 
these references, Ramanuja contends that: maya is real; the 
objects created by God employing this power are real; maya 
itself has only the power of projection (viksepa) or change 
(parinama). The transformation of màyà is determined by God, 
according to Visistadvaita, while it takes place of its own accord, 
according to Sànkhya. 

Advaitins contend that: maya is neither real nor unreal; the 
universe of multiplicity is ultimately unreal; maya has both the 
power of concealment as well as of projection; Brahman is the 
material cause of the universe (as maya) as appearance (vivarto- 
padana) and not as transformation (parinama). 

All Vedàntins accept that maya has the power of projection. 
What distinguishes Advaita from the others is that it holds that 
maya also has the power of concealment. Their theory that the 
universe is but a mere appearance, and not a transformation, of 
Brahman hinges upon this distinction. As well, it explains how, 
even with the disappearance of concealment (maya ipso facto 


45. Vide Rg Veda VL47.18; уеійҳуаіаға Upanisad 4.10; Bhagavad-gità 
IV.5-7 and XVIII.61. Videalso Rg Veda 1.159.4; I1.38.7; V.85.5; ГХ.83.3. 
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disappearing) through residual latent impressions, projection may 
still persist—a fact borne out by jivanmuktas (those liberated 
even while living in a human body). 

Finally, much of the criticism of Advaita’s doctrine of avidya] 
maya is due to the critics mistaking it for illusoriness or non- 
existence. The Advaitin contends that the universe of multiplicity 
is mithyá, neither real nor unreal—but not asat—unreal. This 
point is extremely unporíant to understand it correctly. Much 
confusion has arisen precisely because it hasn’t been properly 
understood. Because the world appears, it 15 said to be ‘not 
unreal’. But because the world is ultimately sublatable, it is said 
to be ‘not real’. 

The critics have pondered, ‘why not call it both real and unreal?’ 
This is unacceptable to the Advaitins because what is real by 
definition can never change or be sublated and because what is 
unreal can never appear as an existent. 

Advaitins contend that the world is false, not to those indivi- 
duals who experience the world, but only to liberated individuals. 
It is from a jivanmukta’s standpoint that the ‘falseness’ of the 
world is asserted, and not from that of an individual who is in 
the world and of the world. The level of reality and perspective 
is all-important. 


CHAPTER Two 


THE LOCUS OF AVIDYA 


INTRODUCTION 


Sankara stated, “Avidyā is paramesvarüsrayà, that is, it depends 
upon Brahman. And in it (avidya) the jivas, having lost their 
identity with Brahman, rest. All Advaitins subscribe to the 
position that Brahman is attributeless (nirguna), undifferentiated 
(nirvisesa), One and non-dual and that the universe of multiplicity 
appears due to ignorance (avidya). The question is, “Where is the 
locus of avidya? Where does it stand and what is its content? 
If Brahman is really nirguna and nirvisesa, then there is no place 
for avidyà to be located. 

Avidyà implies some entity it belongs to and some object to 
which it refers. Both Advaitins and critics of Advaita are divided 
over this question. The Bhàmati school maintains that the indi- 
vidual (iva) is the locus of avidyd, while the Vivarana school 
holds that Brahman is the locus of avidya.? 

All Advaitins аге in agreement that the content of avidyà is 
Brahman. The nature of avidyd is to conceal something and 
concealment is possible only with reference to a self-luminous 
entity. As everything except Brahman is inert and insentient, it 
needs no external cause for being concealed. Thus, Brahman 
alone is capable of being concealed (and therefore the content 
of avidya). This will be dealt with further in the chapter regarding 
the obscuration of avidyd. 

Critics of Advaita are of the opinion that both the theory that 
the jiva is the locus of avidyà (Jiva-ajfiana-vàda) and the theory 


1. Brahma-sitra-bhdsya, 1.4.3. avidyátmikà hi bijasaktih avyaktasabdanir- 
de$ya màyümayi mahasusuptih, yasyàm serate svarüpapratibodharahitáh 
samsarino jivàh; Brhadàáranyakopanisad-bhásgya  YlIL.viii.12; Bhagavad- 
gità-bhásya XIII.2. 

2. Bhàmati school: Mandana’s Brahma-siddhi Part I, p. 10; Vacaspati’s 
Bhámati, p. 297. Vivarana school: Sure$vara's Naiskarmya-siddhi, Ch. II 
and BrhadGranyaka-upanisad-bhasya-varttika — 1iv.1215-1227; Sarva- 
jãātman’s Samksepasariraka 1.319 and III.15. 
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that Brahman is the locus of avidya (brahma-ajfidna-vada) are 
untenable. In this regard, the criticisms of Ramanuja, Sudarsana 
and Vedanta Desika will be juxtaposed with the dialectics of the 
post-Sankara Advaitins. 

A distinctive feature of Indian philosophy is the manner in 
which each school conducts a systematic exposition of its doctrine. 
The method of exposition adopted by each philosopher is to 
establish his own position through a progressive criticism of the 
rival views. These rival views are called the pirva-paksa. They 
are examined in sequence, beginning with the least acceptable 
view followed by each subsequent view being criticized in light of 
the prior objection. Finally, when even the most proximate view 
is rejected, the philosopher's own standpoint or settled conclusion. 
(siddhànta) is established. Thus, in every philosophical classic, 
there is a dialectical movement towards the author's final position 
through a progressive criticism of other perspectives: 

Ràmànuja, in his Sri-bhdsya, begins with a minor objection 
(laghu-pürva-paksa) and a minor reply (laghu-siddhànta) before 
he launches into his seven major objections to the Advaitin's. 
doctrine of avidya. Then comes the great rival view (the famous. 
mahà-pürva-paksa of Ramanuja) and the great conclusion (mahd- 
siddhanta). 

To Ràmànuja's credit, notice how beautifully and accurately 
he describes the Advaitin's position: 


Brahman, the non-differentiated Consciousness, is the only 
reality, and all this manifoldness is imagined in It alone and. 
is false. Due to the effect of beginningless Nescience which is. 
unspeakable, this manifoldness is wrongly imagined in the 
one non-dual Brahman Which is pure Consciousness.* 


Ramanuja continues at great length to describe the Advaitin’s. 
position before he begins to refute it. Then he launches into nine 
lengthy objections before arriving at the first untenable—the 
untenability of jiva| Brahman as a locus of avidyà (àsraya-anupa- 
patti). 


3. Sri-bhasya, 1.1.1, pp. 8-9. 
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ASRAYA-ANUPAPATTI—1 


OBJECTION 1 


The Bhamati view declares that the jiva is the locus of avidya. 
This position is so incredulous to Ramdnuja that he dismisses it 
in one sentence. He says, “It cannot be the former for the indi- 
vidual soul (jiva) comes into existence only after Brahman is 
covered by ignorance.'4 

Ramanuja’s objection claims that the fallacy of reciprocal 
aepencenc: (anyo'nyasraya) is involved if one posits that the 
jiva is the locus of avidyà. Avidyá presupposes the appearance of 
the jiva and simultaneously, the jiva is the result of avidya. 


REPLY 1 


According to Mandana, there are two ways in which this 
objection can be met. First, even though the jiya and avidyà are 
both said to be beginningless, one does not precede the other 
in time. He employs an analogy of the seed and sprout series to 
elucidate the idea that there is no chronological priority for 
either member of the series. As well, one could ask, ‘Which came 
first, the chicken or the egg? We know that there are avidyd, 
Jivas, chickens, eggs, seeds and sprouts, and to ask which came 
first is meaningless and irrelevant. 

The other way that Mandana meets this objection is to catego- 
rically state that, by definition, avidyà does not admit of a logical, 
cogent analysis. Mandana says, 


In ауїдуй-тайуа there is nothing which is inconsistent, improb- 
able, illegitimate. If it conveys what is consistent and congruous, 
it ceases to be maya.” 


If this were the case, then avidya would cease to be avidya! 
What is true of the things of the world is not, and need not be, 
true of avidyà. Objects of the world must necessarily follow a 
causal sequence such that the effect can never be the cause of its 


4. Ibid., p. 55. 

5. Brahma-siddhi Part I, p. 10. na hi таудуат kácidanupapattih; anupa- 
padyamánárthaiva hi maya; upapadyamdanarthatvayatharthabhavanna 
maya syai. 
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cause. But avidyá is a riddle. Unintelligibility itself is the characte- 
ristic feature of it. "Wonder is its garments; inscrutable is its 
nature.''$ 

It should also be noted here that it is no argument to say that 
the jiva cannot be the locus of avidyà on the ground that the 
jiva is non-different from Brahman. This would be a misinterpreta- 
tion of the Advaitin's doctrine. The jiva is non-different from 
Brahman only from an absolute perspective. When the iva is 
associated with the adjunct of avidyà, it is seemingly different 
from Brahman. 


OBJECTION 2 


The Vivarana school also calls the theory that the jiva is the 
locus of avidya untenable. As a side-objection, Sarvajnatman 
points out that avidya presupposes the appearance of the jiva and 
hence cannot be its locus.” Even if it i$ accepted that both the 
jiva and avidyà are beginningless, still, this distinction can only 
be made from the perspective of multiplicity. The idea of a jiva 
does not arise if one has realized Brahman. Thus, it follows that 
the jiva derives its existence from avidyàá—even if avidyà does 
not necessarily require the notion of the jiva for its own existence. 
This relation is not one of cause and effect. To put it in philosophi- 
cal jargon, it is a mode of the pervader and the pervaded (vydpya- 
vyapaka-bhava). І 

А second objection put forward Бу Sarvajiatman concerns 
the fact that the jiva is what is technically called ‘a blend of 
Brahman and the internal organ'. This has the consequence of 
establishing avidyd in itself, which is an impossibility. If avidya 
is said to have its locus in the jiva, and the jiva is, by definition, 
a blend of Brahman plus the internal organ, then it means that 
avidya is present in Brahman and the internal organ. With the 
internal organ being known to be an effect of avidyd (and as such, 
of the nature of avidyaà), it follows that avidyd resides in itself, 
which is impossible. 

A third objection raised by Sarvajüátman hinges upon an 
analysis of the deep sleep state. In the deep sleep state there is an 

6. Paricadasi VI.139. vismayaikasarirdyaá màyàyáscodyarüpatah. 

7. Samksepasáriraka 11,209.  ajfianátmakavastu | nasrayatayájfíánasya sam- 

bhavyate. 
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experience of avidyd. This is borne out by the testimony of a person 
who, upon waking, says: ‘I did not know anything when I was 
asleep.” The person was enveloped in avidyà, and acknowledges 
its presence even while asleep (i.e. ‘I did not know anything’), 
even though there is an absence of the notion of jiva-hood. If 
avidyá can be directly experienced in the absence of the iva, this 
proves that the jiva cannot be the locus of avidva. 

Such objections have led the Vivarana school to say that pure 
Consciousness (Brahman) must be the locus of avidya. In the 
deep sleep state, only pure Consciousness and avidyd exist. An 
individual would not be able to experience avidyd if avidyà did 
not have a locus. Thus, it must be deduced that pure Conscious- 
ness or Brahman is its locus. 


OBJECTION 3 


The view that the individual self is the locus of avidya is inad- 
missible according to Vedanta Desika. The Bhàmati school has 
contended that Brahman is not directly associated with avidyd, 
but is reflected in the jiva. Thus Brahman (the reflection) is un- 
affected by any defects found in the jiva (the prototype), even as 
the defects of a mirror found in the reflection of a face, do not 
belong to the face. 

Vedanta Desika refutes this theory. He commences by noting 
that a reflection of consciousness in the inner organ (or avidyd) 
is an impossibility. Reflections, he claims, can only occur of 
entities which possess physical attributes. Both the object reflected 
and the reflecting medium must possess colour and form. But 
neither avidya nor pure Consciousness possesses such features. 

His second objection grants, for the sake of argument, that 
perhaps a reflection is somehow possible. Still, the jiva cannot be 
the locus of avidya because none of the three alternatives about 
the nature of the jiva wherein avidyà is said to reside is acceptable: 
(1) Does avidya reside in the jiva as Brahman (its natural state)? 
(2) Does it residein the jiva existing in its psycho-physical organism 
(the physical body)? (3) Does it reside in the jiva comprising its 
essential nature as qualified by the superimposed aspect?? 

The Advaitin has said that the jiva is a complex entity of which 


8. Satadüsani, topic 40. 
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knowledge is its true nature and superimposed upon this essential 
nature is the physical adjunct. Granting this, Vedanta Desika 
is contending that none of the above three possibilities is tenable. 
If one accepts the first alternative, one ends up with avidyd being 
located in Brahman and not in the jiva. To accept the second 
alternative leads to the unacceptable conclusion that something 
inert (jada), the physical adjunct, is the locus of avidya. As well, 
this would mean that avidya would never be removed since the 
inert never has a conscious desire or the power to remove it. 
Finally, the last alternative leads to the fallacy of reciprocal 
dependence. Whether one chooses avidyà resting in the iva as 
qualified by an imagined form (which has been caused by itseif), 
or one chooses avidyà residing in the jiva as qualified by a form that 
has been caused by another avidyd, the end result is a vicious 
circle. 

A final objection that Vedanta Desika poses is in regard to 
avidyà itself. He asks: Is avidya one or many? If it is one, as the 
Vivarana school claims, then with its removal in one jiva, it follows 
that all jivas would be released and universal liberation would 
occur. If even one jiva is not liberated, then avidyà, too, must be 
said to exist and as such there would be no liberation for even 
one individual. 

On the other hand, if avidva is many, as the Bhàmati school 
holds, the question becomes: ‘Which came first, the jiva or avidya?' 
Either way, this leads to the fallacy of reciprocal dependence. 
When the avidyas, as located in many jivas, are known to be many, 
it follows that the jivas are many; when the jivas are established 
to be many, there is a plurality of avidyàás abiding in them.? 


REPLY 2 


Earlier we noted that since both the jiva and avidyà are begin- 
ningless, according to Advaita, it is irrelevant to raise the question 
of chronological priority of one over the other. Since the 
two are co-concepts which possess logical tenability only in the 
context of each other, there is no question as to the logical 
priority between the jiva and avidyd. Avidyà is, by its very nature, 
inscrutable. 


9. Ibid. 
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Madhusüdana Sarasvati replied to Vedanta Desika’s objections 
regarding the fallacy of reciprocal dependence as applied to the 
locus of avidya.!? He asks, ‘If the critic says that reciprocal depen- 
dence pertains between the jiva and avidyd, is it in respect of their 
origin (utpatti), knowledge (jriapti), or existence (sthiti)?’ 

Mutual dependence cannot obtain between them in respect of 
their origin because both of them are beginningless. Neither can it 
pertain to them in respect to their knowledge. Avidyd is revealed by 
knowledge (which is the essential nature of the jiva), but the jiva (in 
its true nature) does not require the aid of avidya tor knowledge to 
be revealed—for it is self-luminous. Nor can mutual dependence 
be said to pertain to them in respect of their existence. Avidyd is 
dependent upon knowledge which is the essential nature of the 
iva for its existence, but the jiva is not dependent upon avidyà for 
its existence. As well, avidyà cannot be conceived of apart from the 
existence of pure Consciousness, while the jiva (as it really is) can 
be conceived of apart from avidyd. Therefore, it is fallacious to 
claim that there is a defect of reciprocal dependence in regard to 
the jivà being the locus of avidya. 

It should be observed that most of the critic's objections stem 
from an incorrect understanding of the Advaitin's doctrine. The 
Jiva, as it is in its true nature (Brahman, pure Consciousness), is 
non-different from Brahman. This is from the absolute (pàra- 
marthika) perspective. But from the relative (vydvaharika) view- 
point, the jiva is a complex entity comprised of Brahman-know- 
ledge plus avidyd. Intrinsically the jiva is Brahman, though it is 
different from Brahman when viewed through avidya. 


OBJECTION 4 


Sudarsana offers three major objections to the theory that the 
Jiva is the locus of avidya.1 These are: 
(1) It involves the fallacy of infinite regress (anavastha); 
(2) Any attempt to overcome the fallacy of infinite regress will 
involve an acceptance of a basic defect; 
(3) Advaita's theory of inexplicability is untenable. 


10. Advaita-siddhi, p. 585. 
41. Vide Srutaprakásika, p. 169. 
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The first objection claims that if the appearance of the world in 
Brahman is illusorily caused by avidyd, then avidyà, too, must be 
caused by something different from itself. If one claims that avidya 
isreal, then the non-duality of Brahman suffers. Thus, there must be 
a causal chain which involves the world, avidyá, and seemingly a 
cause for avidyd, and so on. To invoke your ‘seed-sprout’ example 
does not overcome this objection. 

Some Vivarana Advaitins, in order to overcome what they see 
as a defect in the jiva-is-the-locus theory, that is, the defect that 
since Sruti texts speak of the jiva as eternal and if the jiva is not, 
the gain of unperformed actions and the loss of performed actions. 
may arise, contend that avidyd is beginningless. But even this posi- 
tion is untenable in Sudarsana’s eyes. 

Whether one calls avidya beginningless or not, Sudarsana 
contends that it requires a basic defect as its cause. And whether 
one calls the jiva beginningless or not, if it comes into existence 
because of avidyd, it is not eternal. 


THEORY OF INEXPLICABILITY 


Sudarsana continues, it will not help solve these objections to 
invoke your theory of inexplicability. “Inexplicability means 
absence of intelligibility in the light of reasoning."!? Yet, avidya 
seems to admit of intelligibility because when Brahman-knowledge 
arises, avidyà disappears due to a conflict between the two. Avidya 
could be said to be inexplicable only if it persisted even after the 
rise of Brahman-knowledge. In fact, many intelligible things can 
be said about avidyd. One can say: It doesn’t persist after the rise 
of Brahman-knowledge; it does not inhere in a liberated indivi- 
dual; by its very nature it is impure; it is opposed to pure Cons- 
ciousness. 

Advaita claims that Brahman is one and non-dual, attributeless. 
and undifferentiated Consciousness, and that avidyd is the cause 
of the appearance of the universe of multiplicity. Avidyà is illusory, 
not real. Its cause too, must be illusory or else, in either example, 


12. Ibid., durghatatvam ca anupapannam. durghatatvam пата | upapatti- 
nirapeksatvam, 
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duality would arise. The same must hold true for the cause of the 
cause of avidyà and so on. Thus arises the fallacy of infinite regress. 

Sudarsana tries to force the Advaitin into saying that avidya 
arises due to the jiva and the jiva arises because of avidyà. This 
would have the effect of going counter to Sruti texts which call the 
jiva eternal. If the jiva comes into existence because of avidya, it is 
not eternal. As well, if the jiva is not eternal, it will mean that ihe 
fruits of good and bad actions which were not deserved will accrue 
to the jiva as well as the fruits of good and bad actions which are 
deserved will not accrue. 

A final difficulty involves the fact that if the jiva is not eternal, 
it will not persist until it gains liberation. 


REPLY 3 
No RECIPROCAL DEPENDENCE 


The Visistadvaitin claims that action (karma) and the physical 
‘body are mutually related in the same manner in which cause and 
effect ог the seed and its sprout are related in a beginningless series. 
Without karma, there will be no body. Without the body, karma 
is not possible. No one can say which of the two entities came first. 

The Advaitin asks the Visistadvaitin, ‘How is it that you postu- 
late that the defect of reciprocal dependence between karma and 
the body is overcome by an admittance of a beginningless series. 
and, at the same time, say that there is a defect of reciprocal de- 
pendence between the jiva and avidya? In short, what applies to 
your theory should as well apply to your opponent's. 

Even if this be your position, the Advaitin contends that the 
critic’s objections are still invalid. The jiva is a complex entity as 
we stated earlier. When the Sruti texts say that the jiva is eternal, 
they are referring to the essential nature of the jiva. That other 
aspect of the jiva, which is caused by avidyà, is impermanent. The 
true nature of the jiva should not be confused with its adventitious 
aspect. Sudarsana’s first objection has made this mistake. 

The objection that the jiva, if not eternal, would lose performed 
karmas and gain unperformed ones is also untenable. So long as 
the individual is involved in the empirical world, its status is per- 


manent. From this perspective, the karmic laws are inviolate. It is 
\ 
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only from the absolute perspective that the jiva, in association with 
avidyd, is not eternal. However, from the absolute point of view 
the jiva is not in any way affected by either meritorious or harmful 
karmas. Nothing affects the jiva as it really is, in its true state as 
pure Consciousness. 

The Visistadvaitin maintains that a certain type of relation exists 
between karma and physical bodies. This type of relation is not the 
same as that which exists between the jiva and avidyà. There is а 
plurality of karmas and a plurality of physical bodies. As well, 
there is a pluratity of seeds and sprouts. But, according to the 
general Vivarana view, there is neither a plurality of jivas nor a 
plurality of avidya.™ 


No INFINITE REGRESS 


It is accepted that because of avidya there is the jiva, and be- 
cause of the jiva there is avidya. Both of them are said to be begin- 
ningless. However, because both of them are single, there is no 
‘causal series possible. Thus, the beginningless series which is al- 
juded to is only figuratively used.14 

All of these entities (jiva, avidyà, karma, physical bodies, seeds, 
sprouts) are similar in the respect that the question over which 
опе came first cannot be answered. It is in this respect that they 
are said to be beginningless. According to Advaita, that which has 
no birth, has no death or end. Thus, it can’t mean absence of birth 
in this respect, for both the jiva and avidyà can be terminated. 
Beginningless means, in such a context, not absence of birth, but 
in the sense that their beginning cannot be ascertained. 


Мо Basic DEFECT 7 


Sudarsana thinks that avidyà requires a cause for its own appear- 
ance. Even as avidya is illusory, the cause of avidya must also be 
illusory so as not to vitiate the non-duality of Brahman. 

Sruti says that avidyá comes to be associated with Brahman of its 
own accord. “Maya, i.e. avidyà, comes into existence by itself."15 


13. Vide Vivarana-prameya-sangraha, p. 243. 
14. Sri-Sankarasankara-bhasya-vimarsah, p. 282. 
15. Nrsimhapürvatüpaniya Upanisad, IX.3. 
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Thus, while avidyà is the cause of the universe of multiplicity, 
avidya, itself, has no cause. Inscrutable as it is, it accounts for it- 
self as well as for the illusory world of plurality. Thus, there is no 
need to posit a basic defect as the cause of avidya. 


INEXPLICABILITY 


Sudarsana’s understanding of what the Advaitin means by in- 
explicability is incorrect. The Advaitin does not say that avidyd is 
inexplicable duc to its sublatability by knowledge, its being (he 
cause of the world and its being illusory. It is inexplicable because 
of its association with Brahman. Avidya is everything; Brahman is 
not. It is false, insentient, sublatable. Brahman is real, sentient, un- 
sublatable. The mystery concerns their seeming relationship. 

Avidya is inexplicable from an empirical perspective. Thus, it is 
no argument to contend that it should persist even in the state of 
liberation. In that state, avidyà is totally non-existent. 

Avidya, the inexplicable, gives rise to: the inexplicable world. 
The gross world cannot come into existence by itself. It needs a 
cause. Its cause is avidyd, which is subtle. From the unmanifest 
(avidyà) comes the manifest (world). Thus, even if the world needed 
a cause to come into existence, avidyd would not. The gross always 
proceeds from the subtle and not the other way around. 


ÁSRAYA-ANUPAPATTI 2 


The Vivarana school holds that Brahman is the locus of avidyd, 
even as darkness is in the house which it conceals. It appears that 
the first polemical discussions on the subject were introduced by 
Suresvara with special reference to the views of Mandana.!* The 
Naiskarmya-siddhi states: 


Hence we conclude, as the only remaining alternative, that it is 
“the Self alone which is both the locus (@sraya) of and the object 
(visaya) concealed by ignorance.!? 


What kept the dialectics alive was Vacaspati’s Bhamati, which 
tried to reconcile Sankara’s views with those of Mandana. So the 


16. Naiskarmya-siddhi. 
17. Ibid., 3.1. 
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debate continued, from teacher to pupil, within the Advaita line- 
age until the Visistadvaitins took up the polemics too. 


OBJECTION 1 


Ramanuja dismissed the Bhàmati view of jiva-ajfidna-vada in one 
sentence. But he went into great length and subtlety to refute the 
brahma-ajfiána-vada. His first objection states: 


Neither can it be Brahman, for It is self-proved and of the nature 
of knowledge and so opposed to ignorance. Since Nescience is 
destroyed by Knowledge, the two cannot co-exist.!? 


This means that Brahman cannot be the locus of avidya because 
Brahman, Which is of the nature of self-luminous knowledge, is 
opposed to avidyà, which is ignorance. Just as light is opposed to 
darkness, so must knowledge be opposed to ignorance. You, your- 
self, admit that ignorance is sublated by knowledge. Therefore, 
Brahman cannot be the locus of avidyd. 


REPLY | 


According to the Advaitin, this objection is untenable. The 
Advaitin’s true position has been misrepresented. A correct under- 
standing of the doctrine would know that the Advaitin makes a 
distinction between Brahman-knowledge or the Self (svarüpa- 
Jfiána) and mental cognitions (vrtti-jfidna). 

Avidyá is the potency of Brahman. It is the cause of both valid 
and erroneous cognitions, which are but modes (vrttis) of the mind. 
The mind, being insentient, produces only insentient modifications. 
These modifications appear to be sentient due to the reflection of 
consciousness therein. What is important to note is that the mind 
is said to possess the power of revealing things which are presented 
to it only by virtue of the borrowed light of Brahman-knowledge 
reflected therein. Thus, mind, mental modes, and avidyá are all 
revealed by Brahman-knowledge, But Brahman-knowledge is self- 
illumined and not revealed by anything else. Only if it, too, were 
revealed by something else would the fallacy of infinite regress 
pertain. 

The upshot of the whole position is that it is only vrtti-jñāna 


18. Sri-bhàsya 1.1.1, p. 55. 
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(mental cognition) which is opposed to avidyà, and not svarüpa- 
тапа. Brahman is of the nature of knowledge and reveals every- 
thing, including avidyd. There is no conflict between the revealer— 
Brahman-knowledge (svarüpa-jRàna) and the revealed—avidya 
(vrtti-jridna). 


OBJECTION 2 


Ramanuja continues the objection saying that even though you 

divide knowledge into two types (svariipa-jnana and vrtti-jnana), 

atter all, knowledge is knowledge. Even though the qualifiers 

differ, since knowledge is all one body, how can you claim that 

one type of knowledge is opposed to avidyd, while another is not? 
Ramanuja says, 


It cannot be said that what is opposed to Nescience is not the 
knowledge which is Brahman’s nature but the knowledge that 
Brahman is pure Knowledge, for there is no difference between 
the two, viz. the knowledge which is Brahman’s nature and the 
knowledge about Brahman’s true nature, both being self- 
luminous and so the latter cannot be said to be particularly 
opposed to Nescience and the other not." 


REPLY 2 


Advaita acknowledges that knowledge of an object generally 
removes the ignorance of that object. Thus, knowledge and igno- 
rance are opposed toone another. However, knowledge can remove 
ignorance only if it relates to the same content (visaya) referred to 
by ignorance. The knowledge obtained is called svarüpa-visaya- 
јӣдпа. This type of knowledge comes through a mental mode. It is 
the same knowledge as what we earlier called vriti-/fíiana or modal 
knowledge. 

Modal knowledge of a rock or any other empirical entity takes 
the form of a fragmented mode. However, knowledge of Brahman 
requires a special type of mode (vrtti) because Brahman is not frag- 
mented. This impartite knowledge is called akhandakara-vrtti- 
jnana. 

It is vrtti-jfana (also known as svarüpa-visaya-jfiana) which re- 


‚ 19. Ibid., pp. 55-56. v 
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moves avidya, and not svarüpa-jfiana (which is the essential nature 
of Brahman). Thus, Ramanuja is incorrect to say that there is no 
difference between tbe two types of knowledge recognized by the 
A dvaitins. 

It is strange that Ràmànuja raises this objection, for he himself 
maintains that there are two types of knowledge. He acknowledges 
both knowledge which is constitutive of the self (dharmi-jriana) 
and knowledge which is attributive of the self (dharma-bhüta- 
Jfiána). What is good for the goose should also be good for the 
gander. This distinction will be explored in greater depth later. 

The critic may ask why Brahman-knowledge (as it is) cannot 
remove avidva and yet Brahman-knowledge (as being reflected 
through a mental mode) can. The Advaitin puts forth an analogy 
about the sun and its power. The light of the sun, when passed 
through a magnifying glass, can burn a combustible substance 
while that same light, by itself, cannot. There is a speciality about 
knowledge reflected in a mental ntode—even as there is a speciality 
about certain types of dreams. Nightmares possess the power to 
awaken the dreamer while other types of dreams do not. 

A final note about modal knowledge is that, while it is admitted 
to be valid (prama), it is not real (paramartha). If it were real, non- 
duality would be compromised. It is said to be not real because it 
also disappears when avidyd, which is its material cause, is des- 
troyed. 


OBJECTION 3 


Ramanuja’s third objection about positing that Brahman is the 
locus of avidya concerns the very possibility of knowledge of 
Brahman obtained through a mental mode. He says: 


Moreover, knowledge about Brahman’s true nature is not 
possible, for that would make Brahman an object of knowledge 
and the Advaitins deny it.?? 


If Brahman is known through modal knowledge, then Brahman 
is an object of knowledge. Per Advaita, Brahman Which is of the 
nature of knowledge, cannot be the object of another knowledge. 
The knower can never become the known and still remain the 


20. Ibid., p. 56. 
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knower. If this is the case, then it follows, according to Ràmànuja, 
that “there cannot be a knowledge which has Brahman as its 
object.2! If Brahman is an object of knowledge, then Brahman is 
inert (jada) because you Advaitins say that whatever is an object 
of knowledge is material or insentient. 

Or, if you say that Brahman is not knowable, then you should 
give up your distinction between two types of knowledge. The con- 
sequence of this means that akhauddkdra-vriti-jidna, impartite 
knowledge of Brahman, is impossible in contra-distinction to what 
the Advaitin claims. 


REPLY 3 


This type of criticism involves a misunderstanding of the 
Advaitin's doctrine. First, it must be understood that Brahman is 
never an object of knowledge in the sense in which a rock is. 
Second, as long as an individual is enmeshed in the empirical world 
of multiplicity (which is based upon avidya), Brahman (which is 
of the nature of knowledge) remains concealed by avidya. When 
this is the case, it is appropriate to speak of Brahman as being 
apprehended by akhandakaàra-vrtti-jfíana. 

According to Advaita, two conditions are necessary for some- 
thing to be said to be an object of knowledge. Both the mental 
mode (vrtti) and the knowledge (phala) reflected therein are needed 
for cognizing an object. However, to have knowledge of Brahman, 
all that is necessary is the special mode or akhandakara-vrtti- 
jfidna. This is so because Brahman itself is knowledge and thus the 
phala is not needed. It is in this sense that the Advaitin says that 
Brahman is not an object of knowledge. Thus, even though 
Brahman is not known in the manner in which a rock is known, 
still, Brahman is apprehended through a (unique) mental mode.?? 
Though, from the final or established position of Advaita, truly 
speaking Brahman does not need to be known at all—since Brahman 
is all there 15, an already established fact. The above manner of 
reply is but a concession to a philosophical dialogue from an 
empirical perspective. 


21. Vide Sri-bhásya, L1.1., p. 56. 
22. Vide Sri-Ssankarásankara-bhásya-vimars$ah, p. 279. nitya-jfidnasya brah- 
manah anitya-vrttijfíána-sadbhávat. 
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OBJECTION 4 


Ràmànuja's final objection to the view that Brahman is the locus 
of avidyà is a lengthy one and raises a number of objections. His 
contention is that Advaita cannot explain how ignorance of 
Brahman’s true nature is ever removed. 

How does the individual, sunk in avidyd, gain knowledge of 
Brahman? Supposedly, according to Advaita, Brahman-know- 
ledge is not opposed to avidyd. Thus, it will not remove ignorance 
of Brahman. As well, Ramanuja has argued that vrtti-jHiana will 
not remove this ignorance because Brahman cannot be an object 
of knowledge. The Advaitin has replied to these two objections. 

So Ràmaànuja offers another objection. He says, 


If it be said that what destroys Nescience is the knowledge of 
the unreality of manifoldness, then such knowledge cannot 
destroy the ignorance of Brahman, for this knowledge and 
Nescience do not refer to the same object.?? 


If one knows that the world is false, will that khowledge remove. 

one's ignorance of Brahman? The maxim is, knowledge removes 

ignorance. However, in this case, they relate to two different con- 

tents. Knowledge here relates to “what is other than Brahman’, 

Tgnorance, in this case, relates to “the true nature of Brahman'. 

Thus, the former knowledge cannot dispel the latter ignorance. 
Ràmànuja continues the objection: | 


It may, however, be argued that ignorance about Brahman's 
nature is nothing but regarding that there are other real things 
besides Brahman and therefore this ignorance is destroyed when 
other objects are shown to be unreal.?4 


= 


The knowledge that the world (which is other than Brahman) is 
false will no doubt remove the ignorance as a result of which one 
thinks that the world is real. This is obvious. But, this knowledge 
cannot remove the ignorance about the true nature of Brahman, 
for its content is different from the content of Brahman. Brahman 
is self-proved and no contrary notion about It exists. 


23. Ibid. 
24. Ibid. 
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The Advaitin maintains that one must have knowledge of the 
world in order to say that it is other than Brahman. If one does not 
know that the world exists, one cannot label it true or false. The 
Advaitin also maintains that one must know the real nature of 
Brahman in order to say that the world, which is other than 
Brahman, is false. As well, it is incumbent that ignorance be re- 
moved before one knows the real nature of Brahman. 'This must 
be achieved through an akhandakara-vrtti.. Consequently, ipso 
facto, when an individual knows that the world, which is other than 
Brahman, is false, one cannot be ignorant of the true nature of 
Brahman. 

Thus, the Vivarana position that Brahman-knowledge is not 
opposed to avidyà is tenable and Brahman can well be the locus 
for ignorance. 

One final note here. The Advaitin asks, “How do we know there 
is avidya?' It is not known through any valid means of knowledge 
(pramana), because anything which is known through a valid 
means of knowledge must be valid and real. What is real cannot 
be sublated and therefore liberation would be rendered impossible. 

An important epistemological point is involved here. It con- 
cerns the Advaitin's distinction between knowledge produced by 
the internal organ (antahkarana-vrtti) and knowledge produced by 
the witness self (avidya-vrtti). In perception by the internal organ, 
the mind takes the form of the object; the object and the mind 
become identified. But the mind has no role in avidya-vrtti. The 
object exists, knowledge exists, but the knowing is done by the 

"witness self (saksin). There is no sense-object contact here. 

The Advaitin says that avidyà is revealed by the witness self 
(saksin). To object that if it is revealed by the saksin, it cannot hide 
or destroy that on which it is dependent, is fallacious. Three things 
are known to be revealed by the witness self alone (kevala-saksi- 
bhasya): illusory objects (pratibhàsika) such as mirages or rope- 
snakes; subjective internal states of the mind, e.g., pain or plea- 
sure; and ignorance (avidyd). 

Thus, there are a couple of points to be noted here. Avidyd is not 
a product of the mind. Illusions are not a product of the mind. 
Both are revealed by the witness self. The mind cannot know it- 
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self; it is the saksin who knows it. The saksin or Brahman-know-. 
ledge reveals both valid and invalid cognitions alike. It is antago- 
nistic to none. 


OBJECTION 5 


Vedanta Desika examined the Advaita theory that Brahman is. 
the locus of avidyd and raised a number of objections. These can 
be grouped under: (1) Brahman is not the knower; (2) Brahman 
is self-luminous; (3) Brahman is eternally free; (4) Brahman is. 
omniscient.?5 

(1) Ignorance must reside in the knower, or that which is the 
substrate of knowledge, if it is to be removed by the said know-. 
ledge. We observed this maxim in an earlier objection. Knowledge 
of х’ cannot remove the ignorance located in ‘y’. The Advaitin 
claims that Brahman is not the knower and hence it cannot be the: 
locus of avidya. 

It is true that Brahman is the knower in an illusory sense, but. 
this will not alleviate the problem. For, in the state of deep sleep, 
the illusory “I” is extinguished and Brahman| Átman will have to 
be acknowledged as the locus of avidyd. 

(2) The Advaitin says that Brahman is self-luminous. It is of the: 
nature of knowledge and opposed to avidyà like light is to dark- 
ness. How then can it be the locus of avidya? And if it does allow: 
the presence of ignorance in it, how can this ignorance then be- 
removed? 

(3) The Advaitin claims that Brahman is eternally free. If this is 
the case, then how can Brahman be the locus of ауі4уӣ? Bondage 
is but another name for ‘being associated with ignorance’. Libera-. 
tion is defined as the ‘end of ignorance’. Isn’t it self-contradictory 
to claim that the eternally free Brahman is the seat of bondage 
(avid ya)? 

(4) Brahman is said to be omniscient. Whatever is omniscient 
cannot have ignorance or its omniscience is compromised. Either 
one knows everything or, if there is something one does not know, 
one is not omniscient. 


REPLY 5 
These four objections are based upona misunderstanding of the; 


25. Satadüsani, Vada 19. 
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Advaitin's position. The first three criticisms fail to acknowledge 
the distinction between Brahman as It is and Brahman associated 
with avidyá, as well as the. distinction between svarüpa-jfiàna and 
yrtti-iana. The fourth objection was answered by Suresvara saying 
that in view of the falsity of avidya, Brahman's omniscience has 
not been сотрготіѕеа. 26 

In actuality, it is not the nirguna Brahman That is omniscient, but 
Ivara or the saguna Brahman. The correct position is that ne- 
science is located in pure Consciousness, but manifests itself in the 
Jiva associated with its limiting adjuncts. The property of being 
the locus is only assumptive. There is oneness between the original 
and the reflection, though defects are superimposed upon the 
reflection. We noted earlier that defects which appear on the face 
of an individual through defects in the mirror, do not affect the 
individual. Likewise, though avidyà is located in Brahman, it in no 
way hinders Its omniscience. 


OBJECTION 6 


The Bhàmati school asks, ‘Is avidyā located in the whole of 
Brahman or only in a part?’ It cannot cover the whole of Brahman 
for, upon the realization of Brahman, there is no avidyà. If avidya 
occupies only a part of Brahman, then the question becomes: 
Does the part of Brahman that avidyà occupies belong to Brahman 
as Its part? Is that part real? Or is it an unreal superimposition? 

If that part is real, the Sruti declaration that Brahman is partless 
would be invalidated. If that part is an unreal superimposition, 
then the question becomes: Is that part of the nature of the jiva 
and /$уага or is it of the nature of the universe of multiplicity? 

This part of Brahman cannot be identified with the universe of 
multiplicity. Neither can it be of the nature of the jiva or Íšvara 
as they are conditioned by avidyd. It is not a mere void. It cannot 
be of the nature of avidyà for that would entail an infinite regress. 
There is no other altérnative except to conclude that, from an 
empirical view, avidyá must reside in a part of Brahman. 

There are Sruti passages which support such a conclusion: 


The Veda declares that all beings, sentient 
and non-sentient, constitute but a quarter of 


26. Brhadáranyaka-upanisad-bhasya-várttika 11.1220. 
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Brahman, three-quarters remaining unobscured, 
and self-effulgent.?? 


The Zrahma-sütra says: 


Brahman transcends the cosmos which is but a 
product, a modification.?8 


Though Brahman is partless, attributeless, one, and non-dual, It 
appears as if divided and possessed of parts. This is due to the 
inscrutable avidya. 


REPLY 6 


These objections are based ona misconception. Brahman alone 
can be the locus of avidyd. All ihat is not Brahman is of the nature 
of ignorance and it does not make any sense to say that ignorance 
is located in what is of the nature of ignorance. Ignorance has 
no scope for its work of concealment in respect of the world of 
multiplicity. Secondly, both knowledge and ignorance must have 
the same locus. We observed this earlier. Thirdly, what owes its 
very existence to avidyd, cannot be its support. Finally, a locus 
must have a nature of its own, independent of what is located in 
it. 

One final word on the locus of avidyd. It seems that the question 
of where avidya resides is rather simple from the Advaitin's pers- 
pective. Avidyd is essentially unreal and thus it cannot, and need 
not, have a real residence. This point cannot be stressed enough. 
It is only from the ignorant individual's perspective that the 
question arises at all. Clearly, from that perspective, avidya appears 
to reside in the jiva who is perceiving the world of multiplicity. 
But, is not the jiva non-different from Brahman? Isn't that the 
bottom line of Advaita? Thus, it is equally true to hold that the 
jiva or Brahman, when correctly understood, is the locus of 
avidyd. , 


27. Rg Veda X.90.4. 
28. Brahma-sütra IN .4.19. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE UNTENABILITY OF OBSCURATION 


A CRITIQUE OF RAMANUJA’S TIRODHANA- 
ANUPAPATTI AGAINST THE ADVAITA 
CONCEPTION OF AVIDYA 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


According to Advaita, Brahman/Atman is pure, non-dual, non- 
relational, non-differentiated, self-luminous Consciousness. Due 
to the obscuring and projecting powers of avidyd, it appears in 
the two forms of /§vara and ја. The question becomes, even if 
Brahman (or the jiva in its essential nature) is the locus of avidyà: 
How can it be the content of ignorance? How can that which is 
constantly, self-luminously manifesting itself be the content of 
avidya? In regard to a rock which is manifesting itself to an indi- 
vidual, no one would say that it is not. So how can that which is 
ever manifest be said to be covered by ignorance? Ramanuja 
Says: 


It is not possible to ascribe the experience 

of ignorance to Brahman Which is by nature one, 
eternal, free, self-luminous consciousness, for 
It is of the nature of self-Iuminous 
consciousness.! 


If Brahman is declared to be self-luminous consciousness and 
yet is obscured by ignorance, the question is: What does it mean 
to say that Brahman is obscured? Does it mean that the self-Iumi- 
nous is no longer luminous? If this obscuration is due to an outside 
agent, then it follows that when the consciousness which is 
Brahman’s very nature is obscured, Brahman Itself is destroyed. 

Brahman is consciousness. One is neither an object nor a sub- 
ject. Thus, to say that Brahman is consciousness means that 
Brahman-as-consciousness is not conscious of anything— whether 
pertaining to knowledge or ignorance. Brahman is not an experi- 


1. Sri-bhásya 1.1.1, p. 64. 
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ence of something but experience qua experience. Therefore, it is 
wrong to say that Brahman is conscious of avidya. 


THE JivA 


According to Advaita, it is the jiva who is the knower, the sub- 
ject of knowledge and ignorance. Even though Advaita claims 
that the jiva is non-different from Brahman, it does not say so 
in regard to the jiva in its empirical condition. It is only the jiva 
in its essential nature that is non-different from Brahman. Thus, 
what holds true for the jiva in the empirical condition, does not 
hold true for Brahman. 


ISVARA 1 


If Brahman does not have the experience of avidyà, is it possible 
to say that švara does? Though Z$vara is a knower, He cannot 
be said to experience ignorance in the way as the jiva does. Isvara 
is omniscient while the jiva has limited knowledge. Because 
I§vara knows everything, He can't say ‘I am ignorant’ in the same 
manner as an individual can. 

When Jsvara is said to have the experience of ignorance, it 
means something other than what it means to say that the indi- 
vidual has the experience of ignorance. The jiva’s experience 
means, ‘I am ignorant’ about some experience or cognition. But 
I§vara’s experience is different. He has no experience or cognition 
to the effect, ‘I am ignorant’. Yet, Zsvara is omniscient and His 
experience takes the form of, *this is ignorance'. He is the witness 
to ignorance, as well as to every other experience and cognition, 
valid or invalid. Thus the sruti says, "The other looks on without 
eating."? 

Because Zsvara associated with the adjunct of avidyà, He is the 
knower. As such, He has the cognition of everything. While the 
individual knows through the internal organ, Jfvara knows 
through the modes of avidyà (avidyd-vrtti). 

Thus, we can conclude that while the jiva has an experience of 
avidyà as ‘I am ignorant’, and Jsvara has an experience of avidyà 
as 'this is ignorance', Brahman does not have the experience of 
avidya in any form whatsoever. 


2. Mundaka Upanisad III.i.1. 
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ISVARA 2 


A critic may argue in a different manner to show that Advaita's 
position regarding ZJ$vara's experience of avidyà is untenable. It 
is generally held that a valid cognition generated by a pramana 
is opposed in nature to ignorance. The question raised is: Does 
Isvara have valid cognitions? The consequences of this become: 
If He does, then He cannot have the experience of ignorance and 
if He doesn't, then He cannot be omniscient. 

There is one more point to be noted in this argument. Sruti is 
accepted as a pramana on the ground that it gives rise to valid 
cognitions (which remove ignorance). To say that valid cognitions 
do not remove ignorance would be to jeopardize not only Sruti, 
but also liberation. If avidyà cannot be removed, then liberation 
is impossible and there is no need of Scripture. 

Advaita accepts that cognitions generated by a valid means of 
knowledge do destroy avidya. But, they can do so fully only in the 
absence of any obstacle. As well, valid cognitions are of two kinds: 
mediate (paroksa) and immediate (aparoksa). Avidyd, too, can be 
:spoken of as of two kinds: avidya-which-conceals and avidya- 
which-projects. These derive from the two powers of avidyà, 
avarana and viksepa. 

There is a corresponding terminology to the two powers of 
.avidya. Sometimes they are spoken of as: nirmdna-Sakti or the 
power to produce and project, and moha-Sakti or the power to 
delude. The former is said to be the power /Svara uses to construct 
the universe. The lattér is what induces individuals to accept 
«duality as the Truth. 

Avidyà-which-conceals functions in two ways. It may conceal 
the existence of an object or it may conceal the direct cognition 
of an object. In the former sense one may say, *Brahman does not 
exist’. In the latter sense one may say, ‘I do not see Brahman’. 
The distinction is very important. Mediate cognitions remove the 
former type of concealment, while immediate cognitions remove 
the latter type, e.g., a person may believe that Brahman does not 
exist because the existence aspect of Brahman is concealed from 
him. By taking advantage of literature, other's arguments and 
reflection, he may become convinced that Brahman exists. 

By believing that Brahman exists, this knowledge is indirect or 
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mediate. This mediate knowledge has removed that aspect of 
ignorance which was concealing the existence of Brahman. When 
immediate cognition (through sruti) of Brahman occurs, that 
aspect of ignorance that concealed a direct cognition of Brahman 
is removed. 

Now, the question is: What is it that removes avidya-which- 
projects? According to Advaitins, itis that same immediate cogni- 
tion of Brahman—only there must not be any obstacle to it in the 
form of accumulated effects of past deeds (prarabdha-karma). 
The Advaitin's conception of a liberated-in-life individual jivan- 
mukta) ilustrates this point. 

A jivanmukta who has realized his identity with Brahman still 
remains in the world, though not of it. Such an individual knows. 
the truth because he has uncovered the two veils of avidya. But 
since he continues to dwell in a physical body (which continues 
due to past karma), he observes the empirical world while knowing 
full well that it is illusory and exists because of the projecting 
power of avidya. He remains a witness to the world until 
prarabdha-karma has run out and then he drops his physical form. 

Like the jiva, we may speak of the prarabdha-karma of Íšvara, 
strange as this may sound. Certainly the Lord is not bound to His. 
actions in the sense in which the jiva is. However, since Zsvara 
creates, maintains, and rules the world, He is undoubtedly an 
agent. And if He is an agent, He must also be an enjoyer of the 
consequences of His actions. 

Unlike the jiva, [§vara is not bound by His deeds. As the Sruti 
says, “Не is the wielder of maya.” The obstacle that prevents the 
removal of the projecting power of avidya for Isvara is the per- 
sistence of karmas which have given rise to the physical bodies of 
all the jivas. This is due to the fact that /svara, as Lord of the uni- 
verse, is connected with it. He must continue to be the witness of 
the world's appearance until all jivas have attained liberation. 
Unlike the jivanmukta, who only has to wait for his physical body 
to fall before attaining final liberation, Ѓќуаға must wait until the 
final termination of the entire gross physical body of the universe. 

Another difference between the jivanmukta and Isvara has to. 
do with the fact that Jsvara is one who is ever-liberated in life 
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while the jivanmukta has to attain liberation-in-life by attaining 
Brahman-knowledge. 

Isvara and the jiva do differ. However, according to the Advai- 
tin, both of them are conditioned entities with a living status. It 
is true that in their essential nature they are both identical with 
Brahman, as pure, undifferentiated Consciousness. It is also true 
that they are both, limited as it were, due to their association with 
avidya. Their difference is, Z$vara is omniscient and, though wit- 
ness to everything, is not fooled by the appearance of anything. 
He is subject to projection (viksepa) though there is no conceal- 
ment (avarana) for Him. The jiva, on the other hand, is subject 
to both concealment and projection. 


BRAHMAN 


The argument against Brahman being the content of avidyà 
revolves around the view that the locus of knowledge must be 
different from the content of knowledge. Using this principle, it 
means that the locus of ignorance must be different from the 
content of ignorance. If this holds true, then Brahman could not 
be held to be both the locus and content of avidya. 

We observed earlier, the Advaitin's reply to this objection. 
Taking their stand upon the undeniable fact of individual expe- 
rience, the Advaitins point to the two common experiences expres- , 
sed in the sayings, ‘I know myself’, and ‘I do not know myself’. In 
both instances the same object (“T”) is both the locus and object of 
knowledge or ignorance. This holds true, from an empirical point 
of view, whether about Brahman or the empirical individual. 

On the other hand, concealment is possible only with reference 
to a luminous entity. Everything else is insentient, already obscur- 
ed, and thus in no need of an external cause of obscuration. Hence, 
it may well be concluded that Brahman alone has the possibility of 
being veiled. Thus, Brahman alone is the content of avidyà. 


AVIDYA 


Why should an individual accept avidya at all? First, because it 
is a self-evident fact of experience. Everyone has the experience of 
saying, ‘I do not know’. Second, it is everyone’s experience that 
avidya is manifested by, and manifests in return, Consciousness. 
Always in conjunction with the experience, ‘I do not know’, is the: 
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knowledge, ‘I know that I do not know’. This proves that there is 
no avidyà, pure and simple, but that it is always manifested by 
Consciousness. 

If one were to enquire how avidya, though dependent upon 
Brahman, can conceal Brahman, the analogy is put forth—'like 
clouds covering the sun'. Clouds are known to hide the sun from 
view. However, the clouds never really totally conceal the sun 
because il is (he sun which makes them possible in the first place. 
Clouds are dependent upon the sun's heat, just as avidya is depen- 
dent upon Brahman. 

If one were to enquire how such a small entity like avidya can 
conceal such a large entity like Brahman, the analogy would be 
given— like a finger hiding the sun’. Though very small in compa- 
rison to the sun, when a finger is put before one's eye, it is able to 
conceal the sun from one's vision. 

The mysterious power of ауїдуй is called durghatatva. lt is that 
which makes the impossible possible. Though it has no ultimate 
reality itself, yet it can seemingly project creation and produce 
things. Seemingly omnipotent, it vanishes when one enquires into 
Brahman. To pursue it is only to fall deeper and deeper into its 
morass. Brahman must be enquired into for there is no solution to 
avidya, only dissolution. Contrary to what the critics say, this facet 
of avidyà is not a defect, but an ornament. 

Avidyā is spoken of in three ways, according to the Advaita 
tradition. (1) For the common individual, who lacks the ability to 
discern the real from the unreal, the world is real. The question 
does not even arise as to whether the world around them is real or 
not. To this type of individual, avidyà is spoken of as vastavi—that 
which is real. (2) For the individual who possesses reason and 
enquires into the reality of the world, ауїдуа becomes inexplicable. 
This type of individual cannot say whether the world is real or not, 
and thus continues to enquire into its ontological status. To such 
a one, avidyà is spoken of as anirvacaniya—inexplicable. (3) For the 
realized individuals, the world no longer possesses the capacity to 
delude. Though the world is perceived, its chains are broken. For 
such a one, avidyà is spoken of as tuccha—non-existent, false, un- 
real. 
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Avidya has two powers of obscuring (дуағапа) and projecting 
(viksepa). It obscures or conceals Brahman, which is of the nature 
of knowledge, and projects the world of multiplicity, which is 
insentient. 

In order for avidya to conceal Brahman and project the unreal 

niverse of multiplicity thereon, there must be: (1) a residuai 
impression caused by a cognition of an object; (2) a defect in the 
obiect of knowledge; (3) a defect in the cognizer; (4) a defect in the 
instrument of valid knowledge; and (5) a knowledge of the general 
nature alone of the substrate without a knowledge of its parti- 
cularities. For example, (1) an individual who has never seen water 
before will never superimpose it upon the desert;(2) there must 
be a similarity between the substrate of superimposition (sand) and 
what is superimposed thereon (water); (3)the subject, being thirsty, 
has a desirefor water; (4) theeyessee waves of heat; (5) the general 
nature of the sand is observed but its particularity is obscured. The 
“this” which is observed is sand, but the particularity of it is observ- 
ed to be water. If the sand was not observed as ‘this’, no super- 
imposition as *water' would take place. 

Sometimes Advaitins say that there are four conditions which 
must be met to observe superimposition: (1) there must be igno- 
rance of the real nature of the object perceived; (2) there must bea 
predisposition to see thesuperimposed cognition; (3) there must be 
a mistaken impression; and (4) conditions must be favourable. 

Critics of Advaita attack their doctrine of superimposition along 
the following lines. What is the residual impression which the indi- 
vidual superimposes? You say that 'l-ness, bondage, etc. are 
superimposed upon the Self. But these things are not real and as 
such, how can they be superimposed? 

The Advaitin replies, what is superimposed need not be real. All 
that is required is an impression of a prior cognition. Even the 
residual impression of an illusory object may serve as a cause of 


. superimposition. It is not necessary to have seen real water to 
. superimpose it upon the desert. It is enough if one has seen even 


illusory water produced by a magician. 


The three defects given were in the object, the instrument and 
the seer. If the defect superimposed is ‘I’-ness, bondage, etc., the 
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Self must play the part of all the three (since all else comes under 
the category of the superimposed). Yet, according to the Advaitin, 
the Self is pure Consciousness and predication of defects therein 
is impossible. So how can there be a defect superimposed thereon? 

The Advaitin replies, even in the flawless Self, there is the defect 
of avidyà. It may be unreal, but it appears nonetheless. Proof of 
this is the scriptural passage: 


Just as those who do not know the land, though repeatedly 
passing over the hidden treasure of gold, do not attain it, even 
so all these people go to Brahmaloka day after day, but do not 
attain it, being obstructed by the non-real (nescience).* 


Earlier we noted that avidyd is inscrutable, inexplicable. To the 
mind, which lives by dividing, distinguishing and discriminating, 
avidyà is a Pandora’s Box of contradictions. The Advaitin, instead 
of languishing over this inability to explain the *how' of ignorance, 
revels in the knowledge that this is the example par excellence of 
the intellect's demand not to be satisfied with mere observations of 
fact and to attempt to explain them. Whitehead said, “Curiosity 
is the craving of reason that the facts discriminated in experience 
be understood. It means the refusal to be satisfied with the bare 
welter of fact.” b 

‚ However, the mind can never achieve a finality in its adventure 
through the realm of thought. Today's certainties of science are 
tomorrow's delusions. The mind is a molder, a manipulator which 
only dimly discerns and generally misdescribes and wrongly asso- 
ciates through an ever-elusive certainty. The intellect is but an- 
other name for ‘desire’. 

The ‘how’ which the scientific mind seeks to know is nothing 
more than a precise definition of the ‘that’. Yet, even at this end of 
thought, any religion which attempts to explain final causes has 
only shifted the problem from the antecedent to the consequent. 
Reason is fundamentally limited. Be it Materialism or Idealism, 
discursive thinking cannot transcend its own limitations. 

Knowing full well that the mind (which is a product of avidya) 
cannot ever grasp that which lies outside the narrow constricting 
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boundaries of duality, the Advaitin is content to dissolve the 
problem of avidyà, and does not attempt to solve it. 


RAMANUJA'S TIRODHANA-ANUPAPATTI 


‘OBJECTION 


Ràmiànuja's second major objection to the Advaitin’s doctrine 
of avidyà is concerned with the question of the concealment of the 
nature of Brahman. He asks, ‘What is the meaning of conceal- 
ment?’ It must mean either preventing the origination of light/ 
knowledge/Consciousness or the destruction of the existing light/ 
knowledge/Consciousness. 


Again, when the Advaitins say that Brahman Which is self- 
luminous pure Consciousness is covered by Nescience, they only 
establish that Brahman is destroyed; for this covering means 
either an obstruction to the origination of consciousness or the 
destruction of what exists.® 


The Advaitin’s claim is that Brahman, Whose nature 1s Con- 
sciousness, is concealed by avidyd. If this is accepted, then it follows 
that the individual (the jiva, whose essential nature is Brahman) is 
concealed by ignorance and experiences that ignorance. It is this 
claim that Ramanuja is objecting to. 

The Advaitin says that Brahman is knowledge (jfidna-svariipa) 
and this knowledge is ever self-luminous (prakàsa-svarüpa). How- 
ever, according to Ramanyja, this puts the Advaitin between the 
horns of a dilemma. There are two possibilities open to them. They 
may say that concealment of Consciousness means obstructing the 
origination of consciousness or it means destroying the Conscious- 
ness that exists. > 

Obviously the first alternative is unacceptable. There is no 
possibility of saying that avidyá prevents the origination of know- 
ledge because this goes against your own definition of knowledge 
as being eternal and non-originated. If anything has an origina- 
tion, according to you, then it also has an end. Brahman, therefore, 
cannot have an origination. And if Brahman does not have an 
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origination, then how can you say that avidya can prevent or 
obscure what is eternally present and self-manifest?? 

The second alternative isa favourite of Ràmànuja. Clearly he is 
attempting to lay the foundation for the Visistadvaitin doctrine 
here. He continues, the concealment of Consciousness (svarüpa- 
tirodhána) thus must mean the absence of Consciousness (svarüpa- 
aprakasa)—which, ipso facto, means svariipa-ndsa—the destruc- 
tion of the existing light/knowledge/Consciousness. 

We know that light and darkness are antagonistic to each other. 
We know that knowledge and ignorance oppose each other. When 
the Advaitin’s eternally self-luminous Consciousness ceases to be 
luminous due to concealment, obviously this means that Brah- 
man’s eternal nature has been lost! And what applies to Brahman’s 
nature, must also apply to Brahman. The Advaitin could at least 
have saved Brahman if he had been prepared to admit that know- 
ledge/Consciousness is only an attribute of Brahman, for the loss 
of an attribute does not mean the loss of whatever it is an attribute 
of. But, the loss of the essential nature of a thing, means the loss 
of the thing itself. 


REPLY 


Ramanuja has ingeniously paved the way for a Brahman with 
attributes. By twisting the meaning of the word ‘concealment’, he 
has seemingly placed the Advaitin in a quandary. However, a little 
commonsense reflection will be in order. 

Even in ordinary life, to say that there is concealment/obscura- 
tion requires the help of light/knowledge/Consciousness. For 
example, to observe that the sun is obscured or concealed from 
one's vision by clouds is not to say that the sun has been destroyed. 
Concealment does not mean destruction in the ordinary meaning 
of the term. So by what authority does Ramanuja ignore the ordi- 
nary day-to-day meaning of the word and give it a meaning all his 
own? 

The same may be said of Brahman. When Brahman is concealed 
by avidya, it does not mean that Brahman has been destroyed. One 
cannot say whether It exists, but one cannot also say whether It has 
been destroyed. It is only upon the removal of the veil of ignorance 
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that the knowledge of the existence or non-existence of Brahman 
may be determined. Since avidyd is dependent upon Brahman, how 
can it be said to have destroyed the very light/Consciousness which 
reveals it? And all of this is purely from an empirical (vyavaharika) 
standpoint. From the absolute (pa@ramarthika) standpoint, there is 
no avidyà at all and Brahman is neither concealed nor destroyed 
but eternally is. 


OBJECTION 2 


According to the Advaitin, Brahman is Consciousness. Every- 
thing other than Brahman is insentient. Thus there is a fundamental 
difference between the two. Upon the concealment of the sun by a 
cloud, perhaps it does not mean the sun's destruction. But the same 
cannot be said for Brahman. It is a fundamental tenet of Advaita 
that light and darkness, knowledge and ignorance are mutually 
exclusive. Thus, for Brahman-consciousness to be concealed is to 
be destroyed. 


REPLY 2 


What is at issue, the Advaitin replies, is not the difference bet- 
ween a sentient Brahman and insentient objects. As well, one must 
not forget the distinction the Advaitin makes between svarüpa- 
jfiana and vrtti-jfiána. Brahman as svarüpa-jfiána is not opposed to 
avidyd. In fact, far from being opposed to avidyd, svariipa-jfidna is 
both ignorance's locus and that which reveals it. It is due to the 
presence of Brahman-knowledge (svarupa-jridna) that even the exis- 
tence of avidyd, its concealment of Brahman, and so оп, can be 
known and cognized. 

Far from being antagonists, svarüpa-jfiana and avidyà stand in 
the relation of revealer and revealed. When avidya, though revealed 
by Brahman, conceals It, it is said that Brahman is not known. 
When avidyá is removed by an impartite knowledge of the Self, it 
is said that Brahman is known. Whether it be the sun or Brahman, 
being known or not known presupposes avidya. When one assumes 
the existence of ignorance and its power of concealment, the object 
is not known. When one assumes the existence of ignorance and 
its removal, the object is known. All these cognitions are instances 
of vrtti-jfíana. Every instance of vrtti-jidna presupposes svarüpa- 
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Jfüüna and thus it is incorrect to assume Brahman’s destruction 
based upon concealment. 


OBJECTION 3 


Ramanuja’s final objection posits that itis impossible to conceal 
Brahman-knowledge at all. 


ÁAjüüna which is the cause of the concealment of Brahman’s 
nature hides Brahman insofar as Brahman is conscious of it, 
and on the other hand that having hidden Brahman, it becomes 
the object of consciousness on the part of Brahman; and this 
evidently involves the fallacy of mutual dependence.? 


REPLY 3 


Advaita does not hold the view that Brahman is conscious of 
avidyà. Ràmànuja's whole objection is based upon this fallacy. In 
asking whether avidyd first conceals Brahman and then becomes 
an object of Brahman’s consciousness, or whether avidyà first be- 
comes an object of Brahman's consciousness and then hides it, he 
has misunderstood the Advaitin's position. 

According to Advaita, avidyd is experienced by the jiva and not 
by Brahman. If this is so, then the view that Brahman-knowledge is 
concealed by avidyd is quite tenable. Time and again we have 
observed that Brahman-as-it-is is neither witness to, пог has the 
experience of avidyd. It is I$yara who knows both avidyà and its 
manifestations and it is the jiva who experiences the deluding 
power of avidyà and becomes its victim. 


OBJECTION 4 


According to Vedanta Desika, the true nature of Brahman can- 
not be concealed or obscured by avidyà.? He asks, ‘What is meant 
by concealment (tirodhàna)?' Is it: (1) the removal of the relation 
of the sense organs to the object? (2) the removal of the object 
being the content of the cognition generated by the sense organs? 
(3) the removal of the object being the content of all cognitions? (4) 
the absence of its being the object of its own knowledge? (5) the 
cessation of its being self-luminous? (6)the rendering indistinct of 
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what is distinctly manifest? (7) the denial of one of the accessory 
factors that cause the manifestation of Brahman? (8) something 
that is indescribable? 

According to the Advaitin, the first three alternatives are un- 
acceptable since Brahman will never be admitted as the content of 
knowledge generated by the sense organs. For obvious reasons, 
the fourth alternative is also unacceptable. 

The fifth and sixth alternatives deserve some consideration. 
These are virtually the same objections which Ràmànuja raised іп 
the Sri-bhàsya. The Advaitin answers these objections in the same 
manner in which they replied to Ramanuja’s criticisms. 

The seventh altcrnative is untenable according to the Advaitins 
because they do not attribute parts to the partless Brahman. And 
finally the last objection is untenable, according to Vedanta 
Desika, because he cannot conceive of any kind of manifestation 
other than Brahman Which is immutable and indeterminate in 
character. 


REPLY 4 


‘According to Advaita, tirodhana means the jiva’s non-apprehen- 
sion of the essential nature of Brahman. This in no way affects 
Brahman just as a blind individual's failure to see the sun in no 
way affects the sun. Without differentiating the avidya-laden empi- 
rical jiva from Brahman-as-it-is, all kinds of misunderstanding 
arise. Sankara said: 


Brahman is known in two forms as qualified by limiting condi- 
tions owing to the distinctions of name and form, and also as 
the opposite of this, i.e. as what is free from all limiting condi- 
tions whatever’... thus many (Sruti) texts show Brahman in two 
forms according as it is known from the standpoint of vidya or 
from that of avidya.!? 


It is obvious that the Advaitin does not speak of two Brahmans, 
but of one and the same Brahman as seen from two different pers- 
pectives. By forgetting or ignoring this distinction, the critics of 
Advaita have merrily gone about their business of criticizing their 
'own views as to what Advaita says—and not what Advaita really 
Says. 


10. Brahma-sütra-bhásya 1.1.11. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


IHE UNIENABILITY OF 
AVIDYA'S NATURE 


ÍNTRODUCTION 


Advaita's thcory of Reality presents a problem which every 
monistic or non-dualistic system has to confront. In this case, if 
Brahman alone is real, how to account for the sccming plurality of 
the universe which is an experienced fact of perception? This is the 
philosophical problem of the One and the many—a problem upon 
which most systems fail. 

The question as to the nature of avidyd receives a double ana- 
lysis in Ramanuja’s Sri-bhdsya. His initial analysis of the problem 
begins by asking whether avidyd is real or unreal—what is its onto- 
logical status? This line of enquiry proceeds by attacking one of 
the Advaitin's chief arguments proving the illusory character of 
the universe—the famous syllogism which has for its probans 
(hetu) ‘cognisability’ or drsyatva. “The universe under dispute is 
illusory, because it is сорпіѕей; whatever is cognised is illusory, 
like the shell-silver.’’+ 

Ramanuja’s second objection stems from the first. After enquir- 
ing into the question of the ontological status of avidyà, and learn- 
ing that itis neither real nor unreal (svarüpa-anupapatti), he conti- 
nues thisline of questioning and attacks the Advaitin's theory of 
indescribability—anirvacaniyatà. This becomes the fourth major 
objection or anirvacaniya-anupapatti—one which we will take up 
in the next chapter. 


COGNIZABILITY 


What is the proof that the universe is illusory? The Advaitins. 
offer several criteria of which the most famous is their argument on 
cognizability. Because an object is seen, it is not unreal. Because an 
object is sublated, it is not real. Thus the universe of objects is 
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neither real nor unreal, but illusory, mithyà. According to Advaita, 
anything which is both cognized and sublated is mithya.? 

Cognitions, by their very nature, are object-oriented. What a 
cognition is, is determined by the object as per the well-known 
dictum, ‘as the object, so the cognition’ (jfieyadhinam jfianam). 
How is it then that the universe which is cognized is really but 
Brahman? Both the subject (this) and the predicate (universe) of a 
cognition of the universe are existent, i.e. ‘this is the universe’. 
What is unreal is the relation between the ‘this’ and the ‘universe’. 
This is supported by the $ruti texts: 


Where one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, understands 
nothing else that is the Infinite. But where one sees, hears, 
understands something else, that is the finite.3 


OBJECTION 1 


Vedanta Desika submits the Advaitin's conception of mithya to 
an examination. He asks, ‘What does mithyà mean?’ Is it: (1) un- 
reality? (2) being the content of apprehension otherwise? (3) being 
different from the real as wellas the unreal? (4) being the counter- 
correlate of the negation of what is found in a particular locus? (5) 
being cognized in the same locus as its own absolute non-existence? 
(6) being different from the real Brahman? or(7) something else?* 

Advaita does not accept the first two possibilities. Mithya means 
neither that which is totally unreal (e.g., a square circle) nor that 
which is the object of apprehension-otherwise (as the Bhatta- 
mimamsakas claim). 

The fourth possibility is partially correct, according to Advaita. 
Mithyátva is negated even where it is found. The water, which is 
found in the desert, is later sublated by the correct cognition, *this 
is sand’. In a similar manner, the illusory world is later sublated by 
the cognition, “this is Brahman’. 

The critic asks, ‘Is the illusoriness of the universe illusory or 
not?’ If it 1s illusory, then the universe must be real. A double 


2. Sri-Sankarasankara-bhdsya-vimargsah, p. 127. yasya pratitibadhau tadeva 
mithyà. Also Advaita-siddhi, p. 31. 
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negation produces a positive or, in philosophical language, this 
suffers from the fallacy of establishing what is already established. 

On the other hand, if illusoriness is itself not illusory, then the 
question becomes: Is it one with Brahman or different from It? 
The former alternative reflects the Visistadvaitin’s position since 
the world is an organic part of Brahman. The latter alternative 
suffers from an inconclusive probans. That is, the probans is absent 
from that thing in which it is sought to be established. In this case, 
the probans is cognizability (drsyatva). In order to be a valid infe- 
rence, cognizability must be invariably co-existent with illusoriness 
(which is the probandum of the present syllogism). But, if 
mithyatva is Brahman and real, and is established by cognizability, 
which is absent in Brahman, the syllogism becomes inconclusive. 

Then perhaps it is the alternative positing that illusoriness is 
the appearance of the universe in the same locus where it does not 
exist at all. The water of the mirage appears in the desert, though 
in fact, it is not there at all. 

Vedanta Desika asks, ‘How does one prove this?’ Certainly 
perception will not suffice, for Brahman is not susceptible to per- 
ception. Inference proceeds only on the ground established by 
perception and Scripture does not prove it either. 

Is illusoriness then something different from Brahman? It need 
not necessarily be so. A prime example is the case of the Visist- 
advaitins who hold that theillusory worldis different from Brahman 
—though inseparably related to It. There is even the empirical 
example of one rock differing from another rock. This does not 
establish that one of the rocks is thereby illusory. 

The last alternative posits that illusoriness is ‘something else’. 
But, if illusoriness means something, can that something be 
affirmed of mirage-water and negated in respect of the sand found 
in the desert? If this is possible, then it means that mirage-water is 
not illusory but sand is, a conclusion which goes directly against 
personal perception. 


REPLY | 


It is the third alternative which is the most acceptable to the 
Advaitin. Mithyà is being other than the real or the unreal 
(sadasad-vilaksana). The universe is illusory in the sense that it 
cannot be characterised as either real or unreal. Because it is seen, 
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it is not unreal. Because it is sublated, it is not real. This answer 
will be more fully elaborated upon in the next chapter dealing with 
anirvacaniyatva. 

Vedanta Desika contends that this answer is also untenable. He 
says that there is no such entity which is neither real nor unreal. 
Either a thing is real or it is unreal. There is no middle ground 
between the two. 

All of the other objections posed by Vedanta Desika are based 
upon a confusion between Advaita’s two levels of reality. What is 
pertinent to one level does not pertain to the other. For instance, 
the iilusoriness of the world is itself illusory. But this does not 
mean that it is therefore real. The world is illusory, illusoriness is 
illusory. All of this pertains to the empirical level, from the jiva’s 
point of view. It is the jiva who cognizes illusion as real. Once 
Brahman-knowledge arises, both the cognizer and the cognized 
disappear. 

Again, the universe of illusion does not exist in Brahman, though 
it appears so as it is superimposed upon Brahman. In this sense, it 
is illusory. In actual fact, from the ultimate point of view, there 15 
only Brahman. 

Brahman, without undergoing any change, appears as the uni- 
verse. The universe is known as the ‘seen’ (drsya). In this regard it 
cannot be unreal, for the absolutely unreal like the ‘square-circle’ 
is only words. Nor can the universe be regarded as real on its own 
right. It is insentient and hence depends upon Brahman for its 
being. It is in this sense that the universe is said to be neither real 
nor unreal. | 


RAMANUJA’S SVARÜPA-ANUPAPATTI 


OBJECTION 


Ramanuja says, "Further, is this Nescience which makes the 
non-dual Brahman appear as manifold real or unreal?"5 What 15 
the nature or ontological status of avidyà? It must be either real 
or unreal since there is no third position. This argument is based 
on the law of excluded middle which states that anything must be 
either P or not-P. Judgments opposed as contradictories cannot 


5. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1, p. 57. 
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both be false, nor can they admit the truth of a third or middle 
judgment, but one or the other must be true, and the truth of the 
one follows from the falsehood of the other. Thus, avidya must 
either be (1) real (paramártha) or (2) unreal (aparamartha). 

If avidyà is real, it leads to dualism. This position is totally un- 
acceptable to Advaita. “It is not real since the Advaitins do not 
accept it."9 As well, if it is real, then it cannot be destroyed for, 
according to Advaita, what is real cannot be sublated. And if it 
‘cannot be sublated, then liberation becomes impossible and the 
Scriptures are rendered meaningless. 

On the other hand, if avidyà is unreal, then it mustbeunreal as: 
(1) thecognizer (drastd);(2) or the object which is cognized (drsya); 
or (3) the knowledge of cognition(drsi). “Nor canit be unreal, for 
in that case it must be the knower, or the object known, or per- 
‘ception or pure Knowledge." 

According to Advaita, the empirical world is supported by 
-avidyà. The empirical world is due to avidyà and is always thought 
of in terms of the triple forms (tripufi), i.e. the cognizer, the object 
«ognized, and the means of cognition. Any process of knowing 
implies a subject who knows, an object which is known and the 
act of cognition thereof. 

Ràmaànuja says, “It cannot be knowledge, for in that case it 
must be either identical with or different from it."? If the nature of 
avidya is identical with knowledge (dri), then Brahman would be 
unreal. The Advaitin says that Brahman is one and non-dual, 
‘distinctionless and knowledge itself. If avidya were identical with 
Brahman, the knowledge and ignorance would be identical and 
Brahman would be unreal. “It cannot be identical, for in that case 
it would be identical with Brahman Which is pure Knowledge and 
as a result, since Nescience is unreal, Brahman too would be 
unrea]."? | 

Suppose the Advaitin says that knowledge (drsi) is identical with 
Brahman and unreal—he can't, but for argument’s sake let us say 
he does, then, there is no ground (adhisihana) for avidyd. Yet, 
according to Advaita, every error must have a support (niradhis- 


6. Ibid. 
7. Ibid. 
8. Ibid. 
9. Ibid., pp. 57-58. 
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thàna-bhrama). “Even imagined things must have something to 
stand ироп.””!0 In this case, Brahman is knowledge and if know- 
ledge is unreal, then Brahman is unreal. This lands the Advaitin 
in the position of espousing Sinyavada—the theory of nothing- 
ness. 

Катапија says: 


It cannot also be non-identical, for, knowledge according to the 
Advaitins is non-differentiated. If Nescience is of the nature of 
consciousness and at the same time unreal, it would mean that 
we have two kinds of consciousness and this would contradict 
the Advaita doctrine of oneness.!t 


Thus, since the Advaitin declares that there is only one type of 
knowledge, either non-duality is untenable or else Brahman is. 
untenable. 

Suppose that the Advaitin says that knowledge (drsi) is unreal. 
The question becomes: What makes it unreal? There must exist 
an outside factor which renders it unreal. 

This has the consequences of producing either circular reason- 
ing if you say that avidya is the unknown factor which makes 
avidya unreal, or infinite regress if it is an unreal unknown factor 
other than avidyà which makes avidyd unreal, or a contradiction 
if it is a real unknown factor other. than avidyá which makes. 
avidya unreal. In all three cases, the possibilities are untenable. 
Ramanuja says: 


The unreal Nescience cannot be the knower, the object known 
or the perception connecting the two, for in that case there must 
be some"other Nescience which is the cause of this unreal 
Nescience even as this first Nescience is the cause of the unreal 
world. That second Nescience must have a third Nescience 
which gives rise to the second and so on ad infinitum." 


If Brahman is said to be the cause of the unreal avidyà, then 
there is no need to posit another avidyá or any other unknown 


10. Vide Sankara's Bhásya on Gaudapada’s Mandiakya-karika. 
11. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1, p. 58. 
12. Ibid. 
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factor to be the cause. Yet, if Brahman is the cause, then being 
eternal, avidyà will also be eternal. This renders liberation impos- 
sible and Scripture unnecessary. 

If the Advaitin says that the cognizer, the object cognized, and 
the resulting knowledge are all three together responsible for 
avidyd, then there arises another problem. The distinction between 
the knower, known, and knowledge arises due їо avidya and if all 
three are unreal, then what is responsible for avidya? If everything 
is unreal, what makes avidyd rise? It cannot be an unknown factor. 
11 can't be causeless. If the world has a cause, then this unknown 
factor must have a cause. Again we land in an infinite regress. 

The ontological status of avidya cannot be that avidya does not 
exist and Brahman is the cause and locus of this non-existent 
defect for then, because Brahman is eternal, liberation becomes 
impossible. As well, if Brahman has a defect, then the defect, too, 
would be eternal. This would invoke the contingency of not getting 
liberation (anirmoksa-prasanga). 

Thus, there must be Brahman plus a defect called avidya. If they 
are both real, then there is dualism. If avidyà is unreal, then what 
is its cause? For this, there will not be an answer which doesn’t 
land in an infinite regress: Ramanuja, on the other hand, says that 
avidyà is real and different from Brahman, though dependent upon 
It. The Advaitin counters that there is a third option open which 
the critic failed to offer as a valid choice. Advaita says that avidya 
is anirvacaniya. This leads to the fourth major objection of 
Ramanuja’s entitled anirvacaniya-anupapatti. 


REPLY 


The Advaitins answer this objection by stating that avidyà can 
be regarded as an object of perception (dr$ya). By an ‘object of 
perception' is meant what is identified with, i.e. superimposed 
upon, the consciousness delimited by a mental mode (vrtti). Avidya 
fills this requirement as itis whatis superimposed upon conscious- 
mess. 

This conception makes avidyd unique for it is also what is the 
cause of the perception. However, the mutual dependence which is 
‘thus involved is of the logically tenable variety since avidyd is a 
beginningless power. | 

To demand a cause for this avidyd is a futile task in view of the 
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fact that the notion of cause itself is an expression of avidyd. 
Causation is a child of its parent, avidya, and so it is inapplicable : 
to ask it of avidyà itself. 


MAYA AND AVIDYA 


Before we examine the next objection, I would like to make a few 
comments about maya and avidyà. Brahman, according to the 
Advaitins, is neither the originating nor the transformed cause of 
the world. It illusorily appears as the world and is unaffected 
thereby. The attributes of an illusion do not affect the reality. The 
attributes of water do not really belong to the desert. There never 
was a time when water was there, nor is there water there now, 
nor will there ever be in the future. The desert remains in its own 
naturé even at the very moment when it is mistaken for a body of 
water. The impurities which are seen in the reflection do not spoil 
the prototype. 

Be this as it may, the world is perceived. Though Sankara did 
not seem to make a distinction between maya and avidyd, some 
post-Sankara Advaitins did.!? Maya was said to be the adjunct of 
Ivara and avidyà, of the jiva. 

This difference was put forth to make the distinction that maya 
does not delude its abode and conforms to the desires of Jsvara 
while avidyà deludes its abode and does not conform to the desires 
of the individual souls. 

From an objective perspective, maya is linked to Jsvara and the 
universe. From a subjective perspective, avidyà is connected to the 
individual (jiva). Even as Atman and Brahman are non-different, 
50 too, are maya and avidyd one. It is a distinctive feature of the 
human being in believing that the objective being has a composi- 
tion that is not foreign to the subjective being. And yet, there is 
an amazingly strong tendency to view what is in essence one and 
non-dual as if it were many. Such is the inscrutability of avidya/ 
maya. 

The Advaitin goes against everyone's natural tendency when he 
claims that ‘ignorance’ does not belong to the individual. Igno- 
rance js an impersonal force which is superimposed upon the 
individual's consciousness. Avidyd is but one more attribute, even 


13. There were not hard and fast lines on this issue and therefore both 
Bhamati and Vivarana adherents are found on either side. 
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if the parent of all the others, viz., maleness, femaleness, fatness, 
thinness, stupidity, and so on. 

Individual ignorance and cosmic ignorance arise together and 
one cannot be thought of without the other. The Advaitin is 
neither an out-and-out Materialist nor a Subjective Idealist. The 
individual is there and the world is there and both are facts of 
experience. 

All of the ‘why’ questions lead us here. Why is there avidya? 
Why does the mind mislead us? Why is there a universe of multi- 
plicity? The problem is a fact of experience. To the mind it is a 
riddle, to logic it is a puzzle. 

How wonderful it is: 

Avidyà no doubt constitutes a defect in consciousness insofar 

as it impedes the presentation of non-duality and gives rise to 

the presentation of duality; but, on the other hand, it consti- 
tutes an excellence since it forms the material cause, and thus 
renders possible the cognition of Brahman.'* 


There is a saying that by the mind oneis bound and by the mind one 
is liberated. The individual soul is bound by the chains of igno- 
rance, but it is also by the power of ignorance that liberation is 
. achieved. Remember, there is a special type of ignorarice called 
. akhandáàkara-vrtti-jffdna which gives the liberating knowledge. 
“Whether one calls this knowledge or ignorance, according to the 
- Advaitin, all is avidyà except Brahman-knowledge (which is not 
‘knowledge-of but knowledge-as-it-is). 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE UNTENABILITY OF 
INEXPLICABILITY 


INTRODUCTION 


Earlier we observed that maya can be studied from three diffe- 
rent standpoints.! The ordinary day-to-day empirically engrossed 
individual considers the world of maya to be real (vastavi). The 
individual who is versed in the Scripture and knows Brahman re- 
gards the world as unreal (tuccha). The seekers and intellectuals 
who trust in their intellects maintain that maya is neither real nor 
unreal (anirvacaniya). 

The Advaitin regards all diversity as illusion (mithya). The real 
(sat) is eternal Being, that which cannot be sublated. As Brahman 
alone fulfils this condition, It is the sole Reality. The unreal (asat) 
is that which is absolutely nothing. This world, in all its multi- 
plicity, is neither real nor unreal. It is not real, for it suffers subla- 
tion. It is not unreal, for it is seen. The totally unreal, viz., a son 
of a barren woman or a square circle, has never been, nor never 
"will be, seen. They are totally non-existent except as verbal con 
ceptions. 

The world possesses practical efficiency. As such, it is not totally 
non-existent. The water in the mirage is neither existent nor non- 
existent. Though it is psychologically given (prasiddha), it cannot 
be logically established (pramana-siddha). This gives it a special 
status. The world appears, even if it eventually disappears. 

Avidya/maya is the power of Brahman. It cannot really be diffe- 
rent from Brahman-knowledge, since, if it were different, the scrip- 
tural texts declaring non-difference would be contradicted. Nor can 
it be non-different from Brahman, since identity is not possible 
between the real and the illusory, knowledge and ignorance, the 
sentient and the insentient. Nor can it be both different and non- 


1. Paficadasi V1.130. tuccha@’ nirvacaniyà са vástavi ce'ty asau tridha/ 
jfieya maya tribhir bodhaih Srautayauktika-laukikaih| | 
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different, since contradictories cannot reside in one and the same 
location. 

Avidya/mdya cannot have parts, since if it did it would have a 
beginning but it is beginningless. If it had parts it would also re- 
quire another entity as its cause, which would lead to infinite 
regress. If it was partless it could not be the cause of, and one with, 
the world's multiplicity. It cannot have both parts and be partless, 
since that is contradictory. Because of ali these reasons, it is not 
possible to describe or determine the nature of avidya/maya in any 
of the human categories and thus it is called indeterminable, in- 
expressible, anirvacaniya. Its ontological status is different from 
both the real and the unreal (sadasad-vilaksana). 

Avidya/maya cannot be something other than Brahman because 
there is no second to Brahman. Further, if it were, this would 
constitute a limit to the limitless Brahman. It cannot constitute the 
nature of Brahman or else it would not be known as avidya. To say 
that avidyà exists is to limit Brahman, and yet to say that it does 
not exist is to fly in the face of experience and the appearance of 
the world will not be accounted for. It is real enough to produce 
the world, but not real enough to constitute a limit to Brahman.? 

"The totally non-existent is that which cannot exist. It is not a 
case of ‘factual’ or ‘empirical’ non-existence, but one of ‘logical’ 
impossibility. And, on the other hand, when the existent appears 
as it is not, error arises. This leaves us with three categories of 
existence: the existent, the appearance, and the non-existent. 

.. What is existent can appear in two forms. Either it can be observ- 
| éd as an existent which is known as-it-is, or it can be observed as- 
P it-is-not. Appearance is a common characteristic of these two cases. 
of existents and thus, by itself, is not the decisive feature of the 
existent. What is given in experience cannot, by itself, be the 
criterion of validity of an experience. For validity, the ontological 
requirement that something must appear as-it-is is necessary. 
Obviously the water in the mirage does not fulfil this requirement. 
Hence, its existence is not valid or the same as when its appearance 
is cognized as sand. 

The non-existent cannot appear and appearance does not prove 
existence. This proves that a *mere appearance' (not appearance 


2. Brahma-sitra-bhasya, Adhyása-bhàsya, pp. 1-3. 
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as-it-is, but appearance as-it-is-not) falls into a region which is 
neither non-existence nor existence. Sublatability is the test, 
though, it should be noted, that existents as given in experience 
are of differing sorts. 

The water in a mirage is held to be less real than the mirage 
itself. Both existents are sublatable. The water appears and dis- 
appears even as the world of multiplicity appears and disappears. 
Neither entity fits the category of an eternally changeless existent. 

This concept and experience of a changing existent is a riddle. 
To exist, by definition, is to be onesclf, in one's own nature. To 
exist contingently is to be oneself for a certain duration of time. It 
is not logically impossible or self-contradictory for a contingent 
fact to cease to exist. 

Thus, we arrive at avidyaá/màáyà. The Advaitin calls all that 
appears, yet is eventually sublatable, as avidya/maya. It is that 
which is indeterminable as either real or unreal. But just because 
the world has an absence of reality (meaning it is not unchanging), 
it does not mean that the empirical sources of knowledge, percep- 
tion and the like, become invalid due to their objects being devoid 
of reality. Absence of reality does not render perception invalid. 

We just proved that an absence of reality is not contradictory 
to the absence of unreality. The entire phenomenon of avidyá/màyaà 
is neither real nor unreal. A two-valued logic is not applicable 
here. To say that the world is not real is not to say, by logical 
implication, that the world is real or vice versa. The Advaitin's 
conception of unreality is both a logical impossibility and an. 
empirical impossibility, i.e. a son of a barren woman or a square 
circle. But the world of avidya/mayaà is neither logically impossible 
nor empirically impossible—though it may be conceptually in- 
determinable. 

The world of avidya/mayá is comprised of illusions, dreams and 
. the world of multiplicity. Anything that is perceived or experienced 
is given some sort of existence. What is to be clearly understood is 
that the reality which is given to such objects of perception is not 
the reality which is given to Brahman. Earlier we noted that 
Advaita admits of three levels of reality: that which is apparently 
real (pratibhasika), that which is empirically real (vyavaharika), 
and that which is absolutely real (paramarthika). 

That which is apparently real has a reality which is very much 
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restricted. Such existents are real to an individual at the time they 
are experienced. But once the earlier cognition suffers sublation, 
they cease to be real. Their reality is subject to given individuals 
at a given time. A good example to show that perceptions are 
possible of objects that do not necessarily exist in empirical reality 
is the case of dreams. 

Empirical objects of one's normal waking consciousness are not 
as restricted as praiibhasika objects. Their reality is not subject to 
a given individual nor a given time. Their reality is ‘public’ in the 
sense that they are experienced by more than one individual simul- 
taneously. They also endure longer. The reality of the entire empi- 
rical world of multiplicity persists until liberation occurs. How- 
ever, since even these objects suffer sublation they are not abso- 
lutely real. 


RAMANUJA’S ANIRVACANIYA-ANUPAPATTI 
Ramanuja says; 


Again, the Advaitins say that Nescience (avidyà) is anirvacaniya, 
i.e. it is neither real nor unreal—it is unspeakable.’ 


According to Visistadvaita, epistemology is guided by one’s cogni- 
tions (pratiti). The minimum claim that they make is that there is 
such a thing as consciousness and this consciousness points to- 
wards an object. The maximum claim they make is that all know- 
ledge is valid and there is no such thing as error. The Sri-bhdsya 
says: 


Those who understand the Veda hold that all cognition has for 
its object what is real; for sruti and smrti alike teach that every- 
thing participates in the nature of everything else.4 


The Yatindramatadipika says: 


Since it has been said that according to the knowers of Vedanta 
all knowledge is of the real, the perceptual knowledge in the 
form of error etc. is of the real.® 


3. Sri-bhasya, 1.1.1. 
4. Sri-bhàsya, 1.1.1. 
5. Yatindramatadipika 1.3, p. 14. 
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As well, Ramanuja contends that cognition helps to determine 
the nature of an object as such-and-such by employing the well- 
known principle, “as the cognition, so the object’ (manadhinà meya- 
siddhih). Though, whatever the cognition, all cognitions have for 
their object only what is qualified by attributes. As Hiriyanna so 
beautifully put it, according to the Visistadvaitins, ‘the language 
of grammar is the language of reality’. 

Visistadvaitins hold that Brahman, as well as every object of 
one's knowledge, is qualified by attributes. Ràmànuja tried to 
justify this position on the ground that every valid source of know- 
ledge (pramána) conveys the knowledge of an object which is only 
‘qualified (savisesa).? 

With this in mind, Ramànuja asks the Advaitin how he justifies 
his claim that avidyá is anirvacaniya. He goes further and asks, 
“How do you obtain your cognition that avidyd is anirvacaniya? 
All the objects in the world are either real or unreal. There is no 
third alternative. To claim that there is a third category of exis- 
ence, as you seem determined to do, is to falsify the very basis of 
one's knowledge. On the basis of experience, there is no cognition 
(pratiti) which supports your claim. To say that the objects cog- 
nized in the world are anirvacaniya is to ignore your own expe- 
rienced cognitions and to do so has the consequences of implying 
that anything can become the content of any cognition. If cogni- 
tions do not reveal what is experienced in them, then a cognition 
‘of a desert might in fact be a cognition of a lake, which is absurd.’ 


-POST-RAMANUJA OBJECTION 1 


The critic says, ‘Why don’t you say that the svarüpa of -avidyd is 
‘both real and unreal (sadasat)?' Instead of saying that avidya is 
neither real nor unreal or, different from both real and unreal, 
reformulate your criterion of what is real and unreal and call it 
both real and unreal. Use the criteria of: what is experienced or 
‘cognized is real (sat) and what suffers contradiction or sublation 
is unreal (asat). Thus, since ауїйуй is experienced, it is real. Since 
avidyà is sublated, it is unreal. 


6. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1. savisesavastu-visayatvat sarvapramanandm. 
7. Sri-bhàsya 1.1.1. sadasadákàrayáh pratiteh sadasadvilaksanavisaya 
ityabhyupagamyamáne sarvam sarvapratitervisayah syat. 
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REPLY 1! 


This argument is fallacious and untenable according to the- 
Advaitins. Let us illustrate this with an inferential syllogism. The 
Visistàdvaiün claims that avidyd is real. This is both the statement 
(pratijfid) and the conclusion (nigamana). The reason or probans 
(hetu) is: Because avidyà is cognized. The universal proposition 
with example (udaharana) is: Whatever is cognized is real, e.g., 
the world. The application (upanaya) is: avidyà is cognized which. 
is invariably concomitant with what is real. Thus, the conclusion: 
Therefore, avidyà is real. 

However, this argument of the Visistadvaitin has no proving 
instance in support of the criterion that what is experienced or 
cognized is real At least, the Visistadvaitin cannot cite one 
example which is acceptable to the Advaitin. The Advaitin asks. 
the Vi$istádvaitin to prove his argument with a supporting 
example. 

Brahman cannot be said to be the example, for, Brahman is. 
knowledge as-it-is, pure Consciousness, and thus neither cognized 
nor experienced. Pure knowledge is not an object of knowledge: 
and can never become such. 

Nor can the Visistadvaitin cite empirical objects like sticks and. 
stones as proving instances of his syllogism. The Advaitin main- '. 
tains that empirical objects, since they are cognized, are neither 
real nor unreal, but are illusory. Whatever is cognized is illusory 
and thus, avidyd too, is illusory and not real. 

Neither can the Visistadvaitin claim that avidyd is unreal be-. 
cause it fits their criterion of: whatever suffers sublation is unreal. 
What is unreal, e.g., the son of a barren woman or a square 
circle, is never experienced. Therefore, the question of speaking 
about a sublated entity which is never cognized or presented to. 
experience is an absurdity. Only that which is existent or presented: 
to experience can be negated. It is necessary for a previous cogni- 
tion in order to have a subsequent denial. After all, negation. 
presupposes affirmation. 

It is an accepted practice that when an example is given in an. 
argument to prove a general proposition, that example must be 


8. Sri-Sankara@sankara-bhasya-vimarsah, p. 287. yat sat tat pratiyate ityatrar 
drstantabhdavat. 
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accepted by both the parties involved in the argument. This is a 
generally accepted convention and thus, when Advaita says: What 
is cognized is not unreal and what is sublated is not real—this 
conflicts with the Visistadvaitin's position of: What is cognized is 
real and what is sublated is unreal. 


OBJECTION la 


So, the Visistadvaitin proposes another example which he thinks 
will be acceptable to the Advaitin. He proposes Brahman as his 
example, since Brahman includes both the major and middle terms. 
(what is real and what is cognized). 


REPLY la 


But, this solution too, is unacceptable to the Advaitin. Brahman 
is real (sat). It is true, but It is not cognized. Brahman is real, not 
because It is cognized, but because It is not sublated. 

The critic replies, *Even if this is as you say, isn't my position 
correct also?' 

The Advaitin replies, “No, because Brahman is not an object of 
knowledge. Brahman is not cognized.' To say that Brahman was 
cognized would be to make an object out of Brahman-knowledge. 
However, Brahman is knowledge, not an object of'knowledge. 
Knowledge and an object of knowledge are not the same. If 
Brahman were an object of knowledge, the consequences would be: 
Brahman would be insentient; this would run contrary to Scrip- 
ture. The actual position is that Brahman is one and non-dual. 
There is no one to know and nothing to be known. 


REPLY 1b 


Suppose the Advaitin were to grant for the sake of argumént that 
Brahman is an object of knowledge (Brahman isn't but suppose), 
then a reductio ad absurdum would arise. The question would be- 
come: Who is the knower.of this object/ Brahman? In any instance 
of knowledge, there must be a knower, a known and the act of 
knowledge thereof. But, since Brahman is one and non-dual, there 
is no other entity which could be this knower. 

Another difficulty with this position entails the fact that Brahman 
is knowledge as-it-is. Thus, if an individual knows Brahman as an 
object, this also means that knowledge is knowing knowledge. 
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Knowledge of the knowledge ad infinitum would occur and this is 
the fallacy of infinite regress. 

Then in what sense is Brahman known? According to Advaita, 
to be an object of knowledge requires two conditions: (1) The 
object must be pervaded by a mental mode (vrtti-vyapya), and (2) 
The object must be pervaded by knowledge (phala-vyapya). If both 
conditions are present, then an object can be known. If both 
conditions are not present, then there is no object of knowledge 
present. 

Now, in thc case of knowing Brahman, there is a mental mode 
present (vrtti-vyapydtva), but there is no object of knowledge 
(phala-yyapyatva). Brahman is not an object of knowledge. The 
mind takes the form of an impartite mode (akhandakara-vrtti- 
Јйапа) (a mode which is formless). But since Brahman, which is 
light, Knowledge, pure Consciousness, self-revealing needs no 
other light to be revealed by, it is automatically revealed. It is 
only in this sense that Brahman is said to be known. However, 
since both conditions of knowledge are not met, Brahman is not an 
object of knowledge. 


‘OBJECTION 2 


The critic takes up his objection in another manner. Even if the 
Advaitin is correct in saying that avidya is different from the un- 
real, still, the critic maintains, avidyà is real. Individuals experience 
the world as real. In a similar manner, avidyà is also real. One's 
day-to-day empirical experience can neither be ignored nor denied. 


REPLY 2 


According to Advaita, the claim that avidya is real is untenable. 
Advaita makes a distinction between what is absolutely real and 
what is empirically or relatively real. Brahman alone is absolutely 
real because It does not suffer sublation. The empirical world of 
objects is only relatively real because objects exist at one time and 
cease to exist later on. When Advaita says that avidyà is not real, 
it means that ignorance is different from the absolutely real. 

We have observed that the Advaitin admits that the empirical 
world, as well as avidyá, is experienced in the individual's day-to- 
day experience. By partaking of this existence, they are empirically 
real. Thus, the critic's objection is inappropriate because it does 
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not take into consideration the Advaitin's distinction of levels of 
reality. 

The Advaitin may respond to this objection in another way also. 
According to Advaita, Brahman alone is real. Avidyd is not real, 
for it has no reality or being of its own. Avidyd seemingly partakes 
of reality since it is erroneously spoken of as real in the individual's 
day-to-day experience. Its status is really other than what is real 
or unreal. It cannot be different from Brahman—or else Advaita’s. 
non-dualism would be compromised. Scripture denies dualism. 
It also cannot be identical with Brahman because Brahman is 
sentient and avidyd is insentient. Thus, they are contraries like light 
and darkness. Nor can avidya be a composite entity made up of 
parts—being uncaused itself. Nor can it be devoid of parts as it is 
the cause of composite things. 

All of these arguments go to show that avidyà cannot be deter- 
mined to be either real or unreal. It defies all the categories known 
to thought. Therefore, itis said to be indeterminable (anirvacaniya).. 


* 


CHAPTER SIK 


IGNORANCE CANNOT BE POSITIVE 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the contention of the Visistadvaitins that Advaita’s theory 
of avidya does not have the support of any valid means of know- 
ledge (pramana). This much the Advaitin also accepts. However, 
Advaita contends that avidyd is positive (bhava-rüpa).! The impli- 
cation of this is that ignorance is not a mere absence of knowledge 
(Jfüana-abhaáva), a negative concept (as Visistadvaita contends), 
but a positive entity which is ultimately sublated by right know- 
ledge. 

Avidyà is given (prasiddha) but not established (pramana-siddha). 
‘Since Brahman is svarüpa-jfiána, by Its very nature It is not opposed 
to ignorance. Empirical knowledge on the other hand, arises 
through vrtti-jfíána which is, by its very nature, opposed to igno- 
rance. Thus, no empirical knowledge known through a pramana 
сап illumine avidya—-for the two are opposed to each other. 
Suresvara says: 


He who desires to see avidyā through the knowledge generated 
by a pramana could as well certainly see the darkness in the 
interior of a cave by means of a lamp.? 


Moreover, avidyà cannot be the object of a valid means of 
knowledge, for, a valid means of knowledge is that which makes 
known what was not already known.? “What is not already known’ 
is but another name for what is characterized by avidyd. If one 
were to admit a pramana for the existence of avidyd, then one must 
also admit that avidya is characterized by another avidyá, and so 
on ad infinitum, 


1. Vide Brahma-siddhi, Ista-siddhi, and Naiskarmya-siddhi. 

2. Taittiriya-upanisad-bhdsya-varttika |. 1.177, p. 155. Also IJsta-siddhi, 
I.9, p. 62. 

3. Vedanta-paribhasa І, p. 5; Ista-siddhi I, p. 61. 
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Though ignorance is not established by any pramana, it 15. 
directly manifested by the witness self (saksin).4 Earlier we observ- 
ed that the Advaitin says that the relation between Brahman and 
avidyà is inexplicable. It is only at the empirical level, which is. 
itself a state of avidya, that one may speak of avidya. Where there 
is Brahman, there is no avidyà. And if Brahman is not known, how: 
can one possibly speak of knowing avidyà, which is located іп 
Brahman? As is said: 


When Brahman is not known through valid cognition, that 
there is nescience is unintelligible; and more so, when It is 
known; there is no unsublated false cognition. He who is 
endowed with nescience cannot establish it; in consideration of 
the nature of reality it is established that there is no nescience.5 


Thus, avidyd is established by direct experience (anubhava). This. 
experience is witnessed by the saksin. And whatever entity is. 
directly manifested to the saksin does not require any proof for its. 
existence. Avidyà is mysterious and inscrutable. “Avidya does not 
stand the scrutiny of a Pramdana.’’ “Therefore, it is impossible to. 
demonstrate through means of valid cognition that nescience is. 
(in Brahman), or as of what form it is, or whence, for there is only 
experience (of it).’’” 


TwoPowfRs `' 


Advaita claims that avidyd is positive because it obscures or veils 
(avarana), Brahman and projects (viksepa) the illusory world of 
duality. However, in labelling avidyà as positive, the Advaitin does. 
not mean to imply that it is real. He only means to convey that 
ignorance i$ ‘something existent, and not negative. 

Sometimes ‘avidya i is spoken of in terms of ‘non-apprehension” 
(agrahana). “Avidya does not consist in anything other than the 


4. Taittirlya-upanisad-bhasya-varttika 1.438, p. 292. ла jandmi iti sáksi- 
pratttisiddhain anirvacyam ajnanam. Advaita-siddhi, р. 575; sa ca avidy@ 
saksl-vedyé!:Siddhantabindu, р. 189. 

5. Sambandhaväřttika, pp. 178-80. 

6. Ibid., рр. 18i- 82. 

7. Ibid., рр. 18485. 
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non-perception of the Self."? Or again, **Non-perception (appears 
in the form) ‘I do not know’ ".? According to Advaita, agrahana 
is an aspect of ignorance which remains even in the deep sleep 
state, though in a latent form. Generally it is held to be negative. 

However, it is wrong to conclude from this that Advaita views 
avidyà as negative or as an absence of knowledge. There is non- 
perception (agrahana) of Brahman because of the concealing power 
of avidya. Concealment must be positive as it cannot be done by 
a negative, i.e. non-existent, entity. Instead of defining avidyà as 
an absence of knowledge, it would be more accurate to describe 
it as something other than knowledge. 


AVIDYA AS CAUSE OF THE WORLD 


The cause is that which, when present, will produce the effect. 
We have observed that it is the existent alone which can be the 
cause of something. Whatever is non-existent cannot be the cause 
of an existent. Something cannot come out of nothing. It is by 
employing this type of reasoning that the Advaitins say that avidya, 
which is the cause of the materialistic universe, must be something 
existent and therefore positive. 

However, it must be kept in mind that, even though avidya is the 
cause of the world of multiplicity, both avidya and the world are 
neither real nor unreal. As well, merely because ignorance is posi- 
tive, it does not make it real. Eventually avidya must suffer sub- 
lation. 

The upshot of this contention is that something existent and 
illusory (the world) is produced by semething existent and illusory 
(avidya) through a modification of the latter. The world-creation 
is an illusory product of avidyà. The world is not created. It is the 
way in which Brahman appears under the conditions of space, time, 
and other limiting adjuncts. Thus, while avidyd is said to be the 
transformative material cause of the world, Brahman is held to be 
its transfigurative material cause. | 


8. Taittiriya-upanisad-bhasya-várttika, Brahmavalh, 179, p. 156. àtma- 

grahatirekena tasya rüpam na vidyate. 
9. Ibid., Brahmavalli, 180, p. 157. tasmatsadasadityadivikalpo müdhacetasám] 
nirüpyamáno nirvati na vedmityagrahàtmani]] 
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OBJECTION 1 


Ramanuja contends the Advaitin’s view that an illusory object 
must have an illusory material cause. According to Ramanuja, 
Brahman is both the material and the efficient cause of the world.” 
The entire world of sentient and insentient beings constitutes the 
body of Brahman. In the causal state, both cit and acit are in a 
subtle form. In the effect state, both cit and acit are in a gross form. 
This means that Brahman with cit and acit remaining in the subtle 
form is the cause of the world and Brahman with cit and acit in 
their gross form is the eifect.!! 

Thus, Brahman as the material cause of the world, is not 
subject to change. Nor do the imperfections of the world belong 
to, or affect, Brahman.!? The changes of the world belong to acit 
and the imperfections to cit—thereby rendering Brahman free from 
change or imperfection. 


REPLY 1 


Ràmànuja's objection, that an object which is illusory must have 
as its material cause something illusory, is based upon the Brahma- 
sutra passage: 


(Brahman is) not (the cause of the world) because this (world) is 
of a contrary nature (to Brahman); andits being so (i.e. different 
from Brahman) (is known) from scriptures.!? 


However, Advaita contends that this passage shows that Brahman, 
though of a nature different from the world, can nevertheless be 
its cause. The cause and its effect cannot be exactly similar in al) 
respects.14 If they were, they wouldn't be causal correlates. There 
must be something in the cause which is also found in the effect — 
thus linking them. There must also be something different in the 
cause distinguishing it from the effect. In a similar manner, 
Brahman, the effect, shares such qualities as ‘existence’ and 


10. Sri-bhàsya 1.4.23, pp. 202-03. 

11. Ràmaànuja, Vedarthasangraha, p. 31. 

12. Sri-bhàsya 11.1.15. 

13. Brahma-sütra 11.1.4. na vilaksanatvadasya tathaétvam ca śabdāt. 
14. Brahma-sütra-bhasya П.1.6. 
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‘intelligence’ with the world, the effect. There are also differences 
between Brahman and the things of the world.!5 

Brahman is both the efficient and material caase of the world. 
But this Brahman is not Brahman-as-it-is, which is one and non- 
dual, non-relational and undifferentiated (nirguna).19 It is Brahman 
as associated with avidyda that is the cause of the world. As such, 
avidya, which is illusory is the material cause of the world which 
is also iilusory. 

The immutable nirguna Brahman, Whichis the locus of avidyd, is 
said to be the transfigurative material cause of the worid, accord- 
ing to Advaita. As well, it is avidya 1n a false association with 
Brahman, which undergoes modification and is the transformative 
material cause of the world. Both Brahman and avidyd are neces- 
sary in order to account for this appearance of the world. Brahman 
serves as the unchanging and unaffected locus and avidyd serves 
as the changing cause. Avidyd transforms into the world which 
reveals that aspect of the material cause which is found 1n its 
effect, i.e. illusoriness and sublatability. 

The relation between Brahman and the world is one of transfigu- 
ration or apparent change (vivarta). The relation between avidya 
and the world is, one of transformation or actual change (pari- 
пата). These two are necessary in order to effect the causal chain. 
Brahman-as-it-is cannot be the cause or effect of anything. Avidya- 
by-itself is insentient and cannot cause anything without an asso- 
ciation with sentience. 

The critics objection that sruti texts ascribe causality to 
Brahman misunderstands that this causality pertains, not to the 
nirguna Brahman, but to Brahman in association with avidya. The 
similarity found between Brahman and the world also pertains to 
this saguna Brahman and the world. Any similarity between cause 
and effect, Brahman and the world, as is alluded to in sūtra II.1.4, 
pertains to this saguna Brahman. 

According to Advaita, avidyd’s ontological status is neither real 
nor unreal. It is cognized so it cannot be unreal. It suffers sublation 
so it cannot be real. For this reason avidyd is called illusory 
(mithyd). Even as the transformative material cause of a gold-ring 
is gold, so is the transformative material cause of the illusory 


15. Ibid. 
16. Svetàsvatara Upanisad V1.8. na tasya karyam karanam ca vidyate. 
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world also illusory. This transformative material cause is avidya. 

Thus, Ràmànuja's objection to the Advaitin’s view that the 
material cause of an illusory object must also be illusory is un- 
tenable. 


OBJECTION 2 


Vedanta Desika takes up the Visistadvaitin’s objection against 
the Advaita doctrine of avidyá and claims that, at best, Brahman 
is the efficient cause of the world—but not the material cause 
(except by courtesy). He says: 


Though that which is qualified is the material cause, the attribute 
alone is subject to modification. Since the entity qualified by the 
attribute is indirectly the locus (for the change), objection can- 
not be raised for the use of the word “‘material cause" (upadana) 
with regard to that entity. Justas even for you (i.e. the Advaitin), 
though avidya alone is what is subject to modification (parinama) 
directly, Brahman is said to undergo apparent change in view 
of the fact that avidya is dependent on the Witness— Brahman, 
even so, (in our view) though the substance (prakrti) which 
constitutes the body of Brahman is subject to modification 
directly, Brahman, Which is responsible for originating the 
change and on Which the changing entity is dependent, can be 
spoken of as what is subject to change.’ \ 


One point before we continue this objection is that Vedanta 
Desika, in stating the Advaitin’s position, has used the expression 
‘yivarta’ and not ‘рағіпата with regard to their doctrine of 
avidyà. This is an incorrect account of the Advaitin’s view. 

Thus, according to Vedanta Desika, the Advaitin’s immutable 
nirguna Brahman cannot directly be the material cause of the world. 
At best, causality can be ascribed to Brahman in an indirect man- 
ner, because it is prakrti, which is Brahman’s attribute, which 
undergoes modification. The Visistadvaitin’s position is clear here. 


REPLY 2 


Advaita does not say that prakrti is Brahman’s attribute. It 
directly posits that Brahman, as the unchanging locus for the 
world’s appearance, is the direct transfigurative material cause of 


17. Satadüsani, brahmopadanatvanyathanupapattibhangah. 
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the world. Brahman does not need the agency of prakrti. Brahman 
through vivarta and avidyà through parinama are the material 
cause of the world. Thus, it is untenable to say that the causality 
of the world is due to a qualified relation between Brahman and 
prakrti/acit. 

To ascribe material causality to Brahman indirectly, as the 
Visistadvaitins do would invoke the following difficulties. If 
Brahman is said to undergo change, then this conflicts with the 
Sruti texts which say that Brahman is free from change. If. Brahman 
does not undergo change, and that change really takes place in 
prakrti (Brahman's body), the negation of change in Brahman 
will be unintelligible. To deny something, that something must 
first be affirmed. Denial of change in Brahman presupposes a prior 
affirmation of it in Brahman. If the change really takes place in 
prakrti, then it will not be possible to explain the change in 
Brahman. 

Advaita does not face this difficulty. The change that takes place 
in avidyd is but a false superimposition upon Brahman Which is its 
locus. The Sruti text comes into play by negating this wrongly 
affirmed appearance on Brahman and affirming that no change 
takes place in Brahman, in actuality. 


OBJECTION 3 


Vedanta Desika contends that the cause (maya) must be real. 
His argument basically takes the form of: the world must have a 
cause; the world is real, so the cause of the world must be real; 
maya, being the cause of the world, therefore, must also be real. 
Не says: 


The illusoriness of maya would be contradicted by the absurdity 
which arises if maya were not the cause (of the world). And the 
reality of the cause is quite frequently shown by examples such 
as clay ... The word maya refers to the entity which is the instru- 
ment (upakarana) to the creation of variegated things.!? 


REPLY 3 


The problem with this objection raised by Vedanta Desika is 
that an instrument (upakarana) is not the same thing as a material 


18. Ibid., ma@yopadanatvanyathanupapattibhangah. 
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cause (upādāna). Advaita says that avidyd is the transformative 
material cause of the world even as clay is the material cause of a 
pot. The instruments for producing a pot are, not the clay, but the 
wheel and a staff. 

Now, Vedanta Desika’s argument given above begins by stating 
that maya is the material cause and ends by saying that maya is 
the instrument for the creation of the world. But, the transforma- 
tive material cause and the instrumental cause are not the same 
thing. Thus, the argument commits the fallacy of disharmony bet- 
ween ine beginning and end of the statement. 

The next point of disagreement between Vedanta Desika and 
the Advaitins regards (heir views concerning the ontologicai status 
of avidya. Advaita says that it is neither real nor unreal because, 
though perceived, it is sublatable. 

Thirdly, though the Advaitins agree with Vedanta Desika that 
avidyáà is the cause of the world, they do not believe that it neces- 
sarily follows that avidyd is therefore real. 

One final note on this argument concerns the Advaitin’s position 
on the ontological status of a cause and its effect. Regarding the 
material cause, if the situation is one of transformation (parinama), 
then the cause and its effect must have the same ontological status. 
But in the case of a transfiguration (vivarta), their ontological 
status is different—with the cause having a higher reality and the 
effect a lower reality. For example, inthe former case, both the clay 
and the pot are empirically real. In the latter example, the desert 
is empirically real (vyavahárika) and the mirage is phenomenally 
real (pratibhasika). 

According to Advaita, the relation between avidyà and the world 
is one of transformation or parinama. Thus, the two must have the 
same ontological status. 


TERMINABLE 


Advaita has said that avidyd is positive because it: (1) possesses 
the two powers of concealment and projection, and (2) is the 
transfigurative material cause of the world. A third characteristic 
of avidya is advanced to show that it is positive. Avidyà is termin- 
able( jfíana-nivartya).1? The non-existent cannot be removed simply 


19. Brahma-sütra-bhàsya, Adhyàsa-bhásya, p. 2. 
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because it is not. What is not has no need of removal and yet, 
since avidyd is existent and therefore something, it possesses the 
ability to be sublated. Since this facet of avidya comprises 
Ramanuja’s next major objection, we will take it up in the next 
chapter. 


J б "тс M Led 
DIFFERENT From PRIOR NON-EXISTENCE 


The fourth reason advanced by the Advaitins saying that 
avidyà is positive is that avidya is different from a prior non- 
existence of knowledge ( jfiana-pragabhava). If avidva were merely 
an absence of knowledge, it would be a negative entity. But it is 
not just an absence of knowledge, according to Advaita. This 
aspect will be further developed when we analyse the Advaitin's 
position regarding perception (which immediately follows). 


PERCEPTION 


The Advaitins assert that perception, inference, verbal testimony, 
and implication all help to establish that avidyd is positive. Avidya 
cannot be established by any pramana. Advaita accepts this, and 
yet, they advance several points which help to render the doctrine 
of a positive avidyà meaningful.?9 

Individuals experience ignorance of a multitude of things. 
Everyone has a direct experience of this in the form ‘I am ignorant’. 
This perceptual experience is technically known as “saksi-pra- 
tyaksa’. As such, itis suggestive of the existence of avidya. And, 
aided by reasoning, it demonstrates that avidyd is positive. 

The question arises: Is this avidya a positive conception or is it 
a mere absence of knowledge? According to Advaita, it cannot 
refer to an absence of knowledge because in the experience, ‘I do 
not know’, the experient is manifest in the form of ‘I’. Everything 
can be doubted or denied except the ‘I’. No one is able to say, ‘I do 
not exist, without a contradiction. The very denial is but an 
affirmation—thus, there is not a total absence of knowledge. 


20. Vide Sri-bhdsya 1.1.1, pp. 61-62. For Advaita's texts for perception see 
Advaita-siddhi, pp. 548, 550; Tattvaprakasika, p. 59. For inference see 
Vivarana-prameya-sangraha, p. 13. Forimplicationsee Vivarana-prameya- 
sangraha, p. 20. For sruti see Rg-veda X.129.3; Chandogya Upanisad 
VIII.2.3; Svetàsvatara Upanisad 1.3 and IV.5. 
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Nor can it refer to the absence of knowledge of a particular 
thing. Negation presupposes the knowledge of the thing negated. 
In order to negate a particular thing, there must first exist know- 
ledge of the knowledge of that particular thing which is being 
negated. How can one have that knowledge and, at the same time, 
have its negation??! 

The contention is that knowledge cannot know its absence 
because the two are incompatible. One cannot know that some- 
thing is not, unless one first has the knowledge of its presence. 

As well, there 1s the evidence provided by the deep-sleep state to 
demonstrate that avidya is positive. Upon waking, an individual 
states that they have slept well. At the same time, they state that 
they knew nothing while asleep. Such a recollection presupposes 
a prior experience. When an individual states that they were 
ignorant while they were asleep, it means that they had at that time, 
the experience or knowledge of ignorance. 


RAMANUJA'S OBJECTION 1 


Катапија contends that perception does not demonstrate that 
avidya is positive either at the waking, dreaming, or deep-sleep 
state. It shows only an absence of knowledge and nothing positive. 
He says: 


All this is untenable. In the perception Tam ignorant; I do not 
know myself’, Nescience is not perceived as a positive entity. 
The defects shown with respect to Nescience being non-know- 
ledge equally apply to Nescience taken as a positive entity and 
not a mere negation of knowledge.?? 


Thus, avidyà is merely a negative entity. 


REPLY 1 


The Advaitin contends that whenever one has knowledge of a 
negative entity, two conditions must be fulfilled. One must.know: 
(1) the object which is absent (pratiyogin), and (2) the place where 
the object is absent (anuyogin). It is meaningless to talk of a mere 


21. Vide Advaita-siddhi p. 555. Also vide Paficapadikd-vivarana, pp. 74-75. 
aham ajñah iti jiànasya...abhavavilaksana-visayatvam siddham. 
22. Sri-bhásya 1.1.1, p. 62. 
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absence of an entity alone. One should speak of the absence of 
something—both what it is and where it is. For example, to speak 
of the absence of knowledge in deep-sleep, what is required is the 
-knowledge of both the locus and the correlate. In the state of 
deep-sleep, an individual cannot have the knowledge of both the 
locus and the correlate because the mind is quiescent at that time. 
And if the mind were not quiescent and the individual had the 
knowledge of both the pratiyogin and anuyogin, then it would not 
be the state of deep-sleep.?? 

The critic may object that the pratiyogin is knowledge and the 
-anuyogin is the individual. Thus, at the time of deep-sleep, know- 
ledge is absent in the individual. But knowledge isn’t absent, 
according to the Advaitin. There is the knowledge that knowledge 
4s absent. Thus, the correlate is positively known. 

The critic may reply, “How can knowledge and ignorance— 
‘which are opposed to each other, like light and darkness, co-exist 
in the same locus? If knowledge is positive, then ignorance must 
be negative.'?* 

The Advaitin asks the critic, “Then what about your doctrine 
of cidacid-visistadvaita? Is acit the opposite of cit? Is it cit’s ab- 
sence? Are they contradictories? If so, then how can you maintain 
that they constitute the body of Brahman?’ In any event, the 
Advaitin does not say that svarüpa-jfíana, which constitutes the 
essential nature of Brahman and which is the locus of, and reveals, 
avidya, is opposed to it. His (Advaitin’s) position is that in deep- 
sleep there is avidyd as well as avidya-vrtti. Ignorance, which is the 
adjunct of the Self in deep-sleep, is the causal condition ofthe 
mind. It is through avidya-vrtti that the Self experiences ignorance 
in the state of deep-sleep. 

The Advaitin further asks the Visistadvaitin, “Whom are you 
‘speaking with anyway?’ and reminds, ‘We are not Naiyàyikas who 
accept negative entities.’ In fact, the Advaitin does not really 
, accept any positive entities either. Only Brahman exists. It is only 
from the relative empirical level that the Advaitin speaks of posi- 
tive and negative entities. But the reality of the situation is that 
this is all pure discursive imagination. Brahman is ekam eva 
advitiyam—one without a second. 


23. Vide Naiskarmya-siddhi II.7, Jiianottama’s commentary. 
24. Sri-bhàsya 1.1.1, p. 64. 
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In fact, the Visistadvaitins, themselves, are not proponents of 
the negative either. They accept the doctrine of satkàryavada 
which posits that the effect is similar to the cause. Since Brahman, 
cit and acit are all real, all their effects will also be real. The maxi- 
mum claim of the Visistadvaitin is that there is no such thing as 
error at all. Brahman-cid-acit are all real, positive, and eternal. 

Again, the Advaitin says that there can never be a perceptual 
experience of a prior absence of knowledge. At best, it is some- 
thing that must be inferred from the knowledge which takes place 
subsequently. That is, whenever knowledge arises, it implies that 
there was a prior ignorance. On the other hand, avidyá can be 
experienced directly, as we have already observed. Thus, avidyà 
must be different from a prior absence of knowledge. 

The Visistadvaitin makes a final objection: Even if we are to: 
grant for the sake of argument (we don't, but suppose) that 
avidyà is positive, even then this will not help the Advaitin. Why? 
According to the Advaitin, avidya is understood only in relation. 
That is, there is an expectancy inherent in the term itself (ignorant. 
of what?). Thus, it follows that ignorance can be known as either: 
(1) absence of knowledge (jfana-abhàva); (2) what is different 
from knowledge (jfíanad-anyah); or (3) what is opposed to know-- 
ledge (jfiana-virodhi).?* 

The Advaitin eliminates option number one himself. And the 
options number two and three are meaningful only in relation to- 
a reference to knowledge. In a similar manner, darkness is mean-- 
ingful only in relation to light. Therefore, whether avidyd is. 
positive or negative, it can be known only in relation to know- 
ledge. You yourself say that knowledge is positive. What is. 
ignorance but knowledge (jfidna) plus the prefix ‘not’ (‘a’ or ‘a’+- 
апа’)? The negative prefix ‘not’ clinches the definition of avidya- 
as negative. 4 

Ramanuja’s contention that the direct perception, ‘I am 
ignorant’, denotes only the prior negation of knowledge is unten-. 
able, according to Advaita. He contends that in such a perception, 
either Brahman illumines or It does not. If It does, then ignorance 
must vanish in its light. If It does not, then how can ignorance be: 
known without sentience? 


25. Sri-bhdsya 1.1.1, p. 63. 
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It does not overcome the problem to contend that Brahman 
somehow partly or vaguely shines and thus is both the locus and 
the object of a positive ignorance. If this position were accepted, 
it could also be applied to the position that a prior negation of 
knowledge alone is involved in the perception of avidyd. 

Nor can the problem be overcome by stating that the prior 
negation of knowledge abides in Brahman, but is indistinctly 
perceived—while its correlate is but a memory perception. 

Advaita claims that these objections of Ramanuja are untenable. 
Ramanuja has made a mistake in stating that prior negation 15 a 
category acceptable to the Advaitin. In saying, ‘the pot will come 
into being’, what is experienced is not ihe prior negation of the 
pot, but only its present non-existence. If the pot were not real, 
how could it come into existence at any time? 

A memory perception of absence is not an example of direct 
perception. It is precisely for this reason that Advaita accepts 
non-cognition (anupalabdhi) as the sixth valid means of knowledge 
(pramana). . 

Therefore, the cognition Tam ignorant', understood as a prior 
negation of knowledge, cannot become an object of perception. 
This apprehension must be treated as revealing a positive avidya. 

Vedanta Desika also examines the Advaita position that per- 
ception demonstrates that avidyd is positive. His contention is 
that if ignorance is a positive entity known by perception, then 
does this ignorance manifest itself to the perceptual cognition in. 
opposition to it, or as unopposed to 1t??9 

If the perception of ignorance is opposed to ignorance itself, 
then the contradiction arises that the two entities are contradic- 
tory. If knowledge and ignorance are opposed to each other, then 
the cognition of ignorance obviously presupposes the knowledge 
of its opposite, viz. knowledge itself. If that knowledge is known, 
then the ignorance which is opposed to it would cease to exist. 
This would render the cognition of ignorance impossible. 

On the other hand, if the perception of ignorance is not opposed 
to knowledge, then this flies in the face of everyone's experience. 
Such judgments as, ‘I am ignorant’, imply the negative character 
of ignorance. 


26. Satadüsani, Vada 39. 
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INFERENCE 


According to Advaita, inference also goes to demonstrate that 
avidya is positive. The inference is: 


All knowledge established by one of the  pramanas (which is 
held in dispute) is preceded by something else which is different 
from the prior non-existence of knowledge, which obscures the 
object of knowledge and which exists in the same place as 
knowledge; because knowledge possesses the property of 
manifesting things not illumined before, just as the light of a 
lamp lit in the dark place manifests things.?? 


This inference is intended to demonstrate that all knowledge is 
preceded by a positive state of ignorance. 

The syllogism is qualified by the following points. Avidyd, 
which is the object, is different from the absence of knowledge; 
it conceals its object; it is what is removed by knowledge; and it 
exists in the place where knowledge now exists. The syllogism 
itself is: Pratijfía—a cognition which arises through a pramana is 
preceded by some positive entity. Hetu—the object which is not 
known is made known. Udaharana—in every case of cognition 
there is avidya, like the light of a lamp coming into the room for 
the first time. Upanaya—a cognition which is not known and is 
made known is invariably concomitant with a positive entity. 
Nigamana—therefore, a cognition which arises through a pra- 
mana is preceded by some positive entity. 

To word this another way, when valid knowledge arises with 
reference to an object, it gives rise to the cognition that this object 
exists. From this one can infer that prior to the rise of the valid 
knowledge of the object, there existed some factor in that object 
which gave rise to such usages as, “the object does not exist'. This 
usage is removed by valid knowledge. And that factor must be 
different from the antecedent negation of valid knowledge. In 
other words, knowledge, being of the nature of the annihilation 
of its antecedent negation, cannot be thecause of theannihilation 
of its antecedent negation.?® 


27. Ibid. See also Vivarana-prameya-sangraha, p. 13. 
28. Vide Advaita-siddhi, p. 562. vivadapadam pramanajrianam svapragabhava- 
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Ramanuja says: 
Again, in the inference that was made it was proved, rather it 
was attempted to prove, that the Nescience which is a positive 


entity rests in Brahman and covers It and is later destroyed by 
true knowledge.?? 


Ràmànuja's main objection is that the inference which is supposed 
to establish a positive avidya, must itself be concealed in a further 
and different positive ignorance. If this 1s the case, then it follows 
that the original avidyá would not be revealed by the saksin and 
thus would not be removable by Brahman-knowiedge. 

Ràmànuja contends that the reason (hetu) is defective in the 
Advaitin's syllogism. He says that it is contradictory. It proves 
something other than what it sets out to prove. The Advaitin 
claims that avidya is one and that it conceals Brahman. But the 
Advaitin's argument only proves that avidyà is concealed and not 
Brahman. And if it is the case that avidyá is concealed, what 
conceals it—another avidya? 

In the hetu what is meant by the term ‘illumination’? It may be 
resolved into one of six alternatives: (1) being knowledge; (2) 
being the distinctive cause of knowledge; (3) being an aid to the 
sense organs; (4) being merely the cause of knowledge; (5) being 
the cause of the manifestation; or (6) being in a general way the 
cause of the empirical usage about the object either directly or 
indirectly. | 

It cannot be the first, because the reason would be defective in 
light of the illustration since the light of the lamp is not knowledge. 
It cannot be the second or the third because the reason would 
not be present in the subject of the syllogism. It cannot be the 
fourth, because there is an inconclusiveness of the reason in re- 
gard to the sense organs. It cannot be the fifth, because the reason 
is defective in respect of the illustration. Nor can it be the sixth 
alternative, since this suffers the same fate as the fifth alternative. 


vyatirikta-svavisayávarana-svanivartya-svades$agata-vastvantarapürvakam 
aprak@sitartha-prakasakatvadandhakadre prathamotpanna-pradipaprabha- 
vat. Samksepasariraka III.111, p. 564. 

29. Sri-bhásya L1.1, p. 67. 
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As well, the example that the Advaitin gives is just plain silly, 
according to Ватапија. In a kitchen smoke and fire co-exist. Yet, 
your example does not contain both the thesis and the reason. 
According to Ramanuja, the Advaitin's example is missing the 
hetu. ‘It makes known what is not known earlier’, and this refers 
only to knowledge and not to ignorance. 

Regarding the example, Ramanuja says that light itself does 
not give knowledge. It is merely one factor among many. Though, 
itis true that only knowledge, given the appropriate and necessary 
conditions, can reveal anything. 

Thus, Ràmànuja offers a counter argument. He says that 
avidyà is not destroyed by knowledge. Why? Because it is positive. 
Anything that is positive cannot be destroyed by knowledge, 
i.e. like a pot. 


REPLY | 


The Advaitin responds to Ramanuja by saying that his objec- 
tions rest on a misunderstanding. The inference in question is not 
meant to establish avidyà as a positive entity. That has already 
been done by the direct saksi perception. What the inference does 
is to give meaningfulness and intelligibility to the positiveness 
and sublatability of ignorance. Both the positiveness and sublat- 
ability of ignorance are concealed by ignorance and this veil is 
removed by the inference. 


SCRIPTURE 


The Advaitin's claim that there are Sruti texts which state that 
the true nature of Brahman is veiled by avidya. Since the non- 
existent or negative cannot veil an object, and since avidyd veils 
Brahman, it follows that avidyà is not a mere negation of know- 
ledge—but a positive entity. For instance, there are texts which 
Say: 


The true nature of Brahman is concealed from the individual 
souls by falsity. 

The true nature of Brahman is veiled from the individual souls 
by an entity similar to mist.?9 


30. Taittiriya Samhita IV.vi.ii2. 
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RAMANUJA'S OBJECTION 1 


Ramanuja interprets the ruti texts differently from Advaita. 
He says: 


The Nescience of the Advaitins which is neither real nor unreal 
is not based on scriptural authority. In the text, “These which 
are true are covered by what is untrue (anrtay quoted by the 
Advaitins, the word ‘untrue’ does not mcan unreal or indefinable 
but is the opposite of what is meant by the word rta (true) and 
rta means such actions as do not result in any worldly enjoy- 
ment but are helpful only to attain the Lord.?! 


Ramanuja argues that the Chdndogya text means that апта 
means action (karma) which is done selfishly. Anrta means that 
action which is different from рѓа. The term rta means actions 
which are done with an attitude of propitiating God and thus 
enabling the devotee to attain liberation. Anrta actions are those 
which aim at worldly results and which thus stand in the way of 
liberation. Thus, anrta does not mean, as the Advaitin contends, 
what is inexplicable and what covers—and that since ‘falsehood’ 
‘covers or conceals something, it is therefore a positive entity. 

Regarding the Ndsadiya-siikta which says, “In the beginning, 
before creation, there was neither the real (sat) nor the unreal 
(asat)",?? Ramanuja contends that this does not show that avidya 
was іп the beginning. What it shows is a referral to the state of 
pralaya or dissolution before creation began. | 

Likewise in the text, “The Lord, the Mayin, creates through 
Maya this world and the souls are bound in it by this Maya",33 
the word “maya” refers to prakrti and this maya is the Lord's 
wonderful power which He possesses, as well as the cause of the 
world. It does not mean, as the Advaitin says, that an inexpli- 
cable avidya is the source of the world and that this ignorance is 
a positive entity. The world (acit) 15 real and as the effect of a 
cause, this cause (maya) must also be real. Thus ignorance is not 
*neither real nor unreal. 


31. Sri-bhàsya 1.1.1, p. 72. 

32. Rg Veda X.129. 

33. Svetasvatare Upanisad IV.9. 
34. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1, p. 73. 
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The Sruti text, “The Lord became many by His Mdaya’’®> shows. 
that maya is a mysterious power and not mithya. It refers to that 
which produces wonderful effects.39 


REPLY | 


According to Ramanuja, the creation of the world is as real 
as Brahman. Prakrti is Brahman's power and the creation of the 
universe is no more than a matter of sport for Brahman/Isvara. 
I§vara is described as a magician by Ràmànuja and His ability to. 
create the universe is due to His astonishing power. In this way, 
Ràmanuja's description of prakrti/world differs from the Advai-. 
tin's concept of maya. 

According to Advaita, maya is indeterminate—being neither 
real nor unreal. Maya is the power of /ќуаға, though it is merely 
His wish or desire and does not exist in Him in seed form. It is 
the principle which makes the phenomenal appearance of the 
world. However, it has significance only from the empirical point 
of view. Maya is that which (уй) is not (mà)—yet, it appears as an 
inscrutable power of God which veils the true and projects the 
false. Any attempt to enquire into it in order to render it intelligible 
is doomed to failure. Any enquiry made into it should only be for 
the purpose of transcending it. Once one is beyond it, it no longer 
remains a mystery and puzzle. It never was, nor will it ever be. 
Brahman alone is. Ignorance is the fact which defies all explana- 
tions. It is the explanation which says that all explanations are 
impossible. 


> 


PRESUMPTION 


In addition to perception, inference, and Scripture demonstrat- 
ing that avidyd is positive, presumption (arthapatti) also aided by 
reason, does so. This is indicated by the fact that the individual is. 
not manifest in its true nature of infinite bliss. À common defini- 
tion of Brahman is: saccidananda. If there were no ignorance obs-. 
tructing this nature, it would be manifesting itself. The non- 
manifestation of this bliss presumptively implies that it is veiled 
by a factor which must be positive in nature.?" 


35. Brhadáranyaka Upanisad 4.6.19. 

36. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1, p. 73. 

37. Advaita-siddhi, p. 576. jivasya anavacchinnabrahmánandaprakásá-nyathàá- 
nupapattisca tatra mānam. 
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CONCLUSION 


The final position of the Advaitin is that avidya is neither posi- 
tive nor existent. It is an illusory appearance which, from an 
empirical perspective, seems to exist. But, since it is sublated, its 
true status is inscrutable. When Brahman Which is of the nature 
of truth, intelligence, and bliss, is seen, the cognition of multiplicity 
vanishes of its own accord. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE UNTENABILITY OF 
REMOVABILITY 


The sixth objection of Ramanuja, nivartaka-anupapatti, con- 
tends that Brahman-knowiedge does not have the capacity to 
remove or sublate avidyd. It is the contention of Advaita that: 
(1) avidya, though beginningless (unadi) has an end. There is no 
cause to account for avidyá's beginning. Things of the world are 
related as cause and effect. The origination of anything is ex- 
plained in terms of its cause. However, since avidyà is the cause of 
the entire world, according to Advaita, what can be the cause of 
avidyà? If a beginning were to be ascribed to avidyd, then there 
would have to be a cause for that cause, and so on ad infinitum. 
As well, it is only by presupposing time that one can speak of a 
beginning for ignorance in time. But time itself is a product of 
ignorance and so itis a fundamental mistake to even ask such a 
question. (2) However, avidyàá has an end. It is not beginningless 
in a manner identical with Brahman, for, if that were the case, 
there would be no end to it. But ignorance has an end because it 
vanishes when Brahman-knowledge arises. (3) Avidyà is not per- 
manent, but is terminated by right knowledge. (4) The nature of 
this right knowledge which removes avidya is One, non-dual, 
impartite and undifferentiated. 


RAMANUJA'S OBJECTION 1 


The Visistadvaitin contends that there is no knowledge which 
removes avidya. “It is not true that final release results from the 
knowledge of a non-differentiated Brahman."* Brahman is not 
attributeless (nirguna), and undifferentiated (nirvisesa). Brahman 
is never found without attributes—“brahmanah savisesatvadeva"?, 
This is supported by such sruti texts as: 


1. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1, p. 73. 
2. Ibid. 
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He Who lives in us as our guide, Who is one, and yetappears in 
many forms, in Whom the hundred lights of heaven are one, 
in Whom the Vedas are one...3 


(We adore) the God with a thousand heads, with an all-seeing 
eye, Who grants peace to all, Narayana, Universal God.4 


As well, the Visistadvaitins hold that janmadyasya yatah is the 
only definition of Brahman—Brahman is the sovereign Lord, the 
repository of all auspicious qualities like Omniscience, Omni- 
potence, Bliss, Truth, Mercy, etc. and from Whom proceed the 
origin, sustenance, and dissolution of this varied and wonderfully 
fashioned world. 

. Knowledge requires a knower, an object to be known and the 
act of knowledge. According to Ramanuja, not only Brahman, 
but every object of one's knowledge possesses attributes and 
differentiation. Thereis no such thing as an attributeless, un- 
differentiated object of knowledge. That being so, it is an impos- 
sibility to obtain knowledge of an attributeless Brahman. 

_ Ràmáànyja justifies his objection to the claim that avidya may be 
removed by knowledge of a nirguna Brahman on the ground that 
every valid means of knowledge (pramana) conveys the knowledge 
of an object which only possesses attributes (savisesavastu- 
visayatvat saryapramananam).$ Neither perception and inference, 
nor verbal testimony conveys the existence of.an object which is 
attributeless. 


OBJECTION AGAINST PERCEPTION 


It is Ramanuja’s contention that perception gives only saguna, 
savifesa knowledge. He accepts the classification that perception 
is of two types: determinate (savikalpa) and indeterminate (nir- 
vikalpa), though he claims that both types have a content which 
is only savisesa. 

Unlike the Advaitins, who contend that nirvikalpa pratyaksa is 
perception of an attributeless object," Ramanuja says that it is but 


3. Taittiriya Aranyaka 11.13.1; 11.11.1. 

4. Mahánáráyana Upanisad 1.8.10-11; 1.235-36. 
5. Brahma-sütra Y.1.2. 

6. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1. 

7. Vedanta-paribhaésa I, pp.32-33. 
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the first stage in the two stages of perception. Indeterminate 
perception is apprehension of an object for the first time, while 
determinate perception consists of the subsequent apprehensions 
of the same object. For example, upon observing a cow for the 
first time, an individual perceives the animal as qualified by certain 
attributes, viz., size, shape and so on. This apprehension involves 
a subject-predicate relation. Any object apprehended for the first 
time is qualified in a particular way. 

The second stage of apprehension involves, not only the appre- 
hension of the object as qualified in a particular way, but also the 
apprehension of the generic or class level (jati) is added. Thus, 
after perceiving a cow for the first time, one is able to extend one's 
knowledge of the special feature of cowness, i.e. a triangular 
shaped dewlap, which was perceived even in the original percep- 
tion, and draw the conclusion from this feature that this is a cow. 


ADVAITA’S REPLY 


Advaita agrees with Ràmànuja that determinate perception 
involves apprehension of an object with attributes. They disagree 
with each other regarding the perceptual knowledge given in in- 
determinate perception. Ramanuja claims that this knowledge is 
relational, while Advaita claims that it is non-relational. As well, 
Катапија claims that the difference between determinate and 
indeterminate perceptual knowledge is one of degree (they are 
Stages in an act of perception), while Advaita claims that there is 
a qualitative difference between the two. Finally, Ramànuja claims 
that indeterminate perceptual knowledge precedes determinate 
perceptual knowledge, while Advaita reverses this sequence. The 
expression, “this is Devadatta’ which conveys determinate know- 
ledge, precedes the indeterminate identity judgment, “this is that 
Devadatta'. 

According to Advaita, the experience of deep sleep disproves 
Ramanuja’s claim that indeterminate perception is relational. In 
the state of deep-sleep everyone has the experience of the Self as 
devoid of all distinctions. When an individual awakes and recalls 
his or her deep-sleep experience, the individual says that he or she 
was not aware of anything during that experience. There was 
neither an objective bodily awareness nor a subjective conscious 
self-awareness. However, merely because the mind and the senses 
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were not conveying information during deep-sleep, it does not 
mean that Consciousness was not present. 

The Advaitin accepts that there is both an intentional cons- 
ciousness, facilitated by the mind and senses, and a Consciousness 
qua Consciousness which is not a ‘consciousness-of’ but a ‘Cons- 
ciousness-as-it-is’. Any recollection presupposes the prior ex- 
perience of what is recollected. In this example, the Self or bare 
Consciousness devoid of any distinctions is what is experienced 
in deep-sleep and recalled by the waking ‘I’. 

During deep-sleep, the knower, the known and the act of know- 
ledge (zriputi) are all absent. As mentioned earlier, the Advaitin 
recognizes existence of the witness self (saksin) and avidyd-vrtti 
during the state of deep-sleep. But there is no relational knowledge 
at that time due to the absence of the ¢triputi. Advaita maintains 
that the deep-sleep experience, nonetheless, demonstrates that 
indeterminate knowledge is relationless because, upon waking, 
the sleeping individual says, 'I slept happily seeing nothing, ob- 
serving nothing, not even myself’. And this experience validates 
and resonates with the sruti text which says, “The Self is one only 
without а second.'? 


REPLY 2 


Advaita agreed with Ràmànuja that savikalpa perception gives 
relational knowledge. However they disagreed. over nirvikalpa 
perception—does it give the knowledge of pure Being or does it 
give generic and other features which distinguish the object from 
other objects? | 

Advaita maintains that every object, in every cognition, is cog- 
nized as existent. They go further and maintain that it is only sat 
Or existence which is correctly cognized and that the distinguishing 
features such as name and form which are perceived are erro- 
neous. 

Next, the Advaitin says that the sat or existent which is cognized 
in all perceptions is Brahman. The real is the existent and the exis- 
tent alone is the real. Thus, the world of name and form is not 
real, and consequently not actually existent. It is said to be existent 
by courtesy only, from an empirical point of view. 


8. Chándogya Upanisad VI.2.1. 
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If this is true, then what is the explanation for the world being 
cognized—even at the empirical level? The Advaitin maintains 
that this existence which is ascribed to the world is due to a 
false identification ofthe world with Brahman. The world appears 
to exist because of the substratum, Brahman, upon Which it is 
superimposed. 

The consequences of this mean, that in every perception, what 
is perceived as existent is Brahman alone and it is the existence of 
Brahman which is apprehended in every act of perception. The 
cognition of the world is but a false superimposition upon that 
which is. When an individual says, ‘this isa rock’, the word ‘this’ 
refers to what is existent, i.e. Brahman, and the words ‘is a rock’ 
refer to a false superimposition thereon. 

The ‘this’ which is perceived in any perception is never sublated, 
while the ‘rock’ suffers sublation. Generally it is held that the 
attributes which objects possess are real, along with the object 
itself. So how can one claim that the evidence which perception 
gives is false? The Advaitin claims that what is sublated is unreal. 
Everything other than Brahman suffers sublation. Thus, Brahman 
alone is real. 


REPLY 3 


Ramanuja’s position is that difference is apprehended by per- 
ception. According to him, the distinctive form (samsthàna) of an 
object, as well as its generic quality (jati), is revealed in savikalpa 
perception. This generic form is distinctive and different (bheda) 
‚ and to perceive an object is to perceive its distinctive form; to 
perceive its distinctive form is to perceive its jati; and to perceive 
its Jàti is to perceive its difference.? i 
Now, samsthàna means a distinctive form of an object.!? Rama- 
nuja argues that an object's generic quality is the same as an ob- 
ject's distinctiveness.!! Then he goes on to say the same with 
regard to equating jati and bheda. An individual can distinguish 
one object from another, e.g., a cow from a horse, merely by 
apprehending its jati. To quote Ramanuja, Perception is the ap- 


9. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1. 
10. Ibid. 
11. Ibid. 
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prehension ofanobjectassociated with bheda which is of the nature 
of jati, which again is only samsthàna—vastusamsthànarüpa- 
jatyádilaksana-bheda-visistavisayameva pratyaksam.? 

Advaita regards this position of Ramanuja as untenable. In the 
first place, samsthdna is not the same as jati. One and the same 
‘dewlap’ (samsthàna) is not present in every cow—though every 
‘COW possesses the generic feature (jati) of “cowness’. Nor is the 
generic feature (jati) the same as difference (bheda). To say that a 
given object is different from another object is not thesame as to say 
that a given object has the same generic quality of another object. 

The fact is, that both distinctiveness and generic feature are 
indicators of difference. The former brings out the difference bet- 
ween two objects of the same class. The latter brings out the differ- 
ence between two objects belonging to different classes. 

As well, the knowledge of difference presupposes the knowledge 
of the correlate, while neither distinctiveness nor generic features 
require this knowledge of the correlate. To say, “The rock is 
different’ remains inconclusive until one knows what it is different 
from, but neither distinctiveness nor generic features contain this 
expectation. 


OBJECTION AGAINST INFERENCE. 


Катапија claims that inference can also demonstrate that all 
knowledge is savisesa. Inference is based upon perception. An 
inference has to fulfil two conditions in order to be valid: (1) the 
middle term (hetu) must be observed as being present in the minor 
term (paksa); (2) there must be a knowledge of the invariable 
concomitance (vyapti) between the middle and major (sadhya). 
terms. 

Neither condition, by itself, can lead to a valid inferential 
conclusion. It is a combination of the two which is necessary to 
serve as the instrument of inference. Since the first condition 
demands a perception of the minor term as characterized by the 
middle term, this reveals that inference is dependent upon per- 
ception. Ràmànuja, therefore, concludes that if an object is known 
through perception to be savigesa, then it follows that all inferences 
must be savisesa also. 


12. Ibid. 
13. Sri-bhásya 1.1.1. 
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REPLY 


Advaita contends that inference can also show that Brahman is 
Airvisesa. Ramanuja’s claim is incorrect that perception, and thus 
inference, points towards all objects as being savisesa. It is a well- 
known dictum that the particular points to the universal. Thus, the 
following inference: (1) This world has for its source Brahman 
Which is general. (2) Because it is a particular. (3) Whatever is a 
particular arises from the general. 

Or, there is the following argument: (1) Brahman/Atman is 
.nirvisesa. (2) Because It is experienced without qualities in deep- 
sleep. (3) Whatever is experienced without qualities is nirvisesa. 


VERBAL TESTIMONY 


‘Verbal testimony is of two kinds: empirical (/aukika) and 
‘Scriptural (vaidika). Scriptural testimony conveys the knowledge, 
not of a nirguna Brahman, but of a saguna Brahman, according 
‘to Ramanuja. He says: 


Scriptural texts like, ‘I have known the great Being resplendent 
like the sun and Who is beyond this darkness: of ignorance; 
knowing Him alone one attains immortality here—there is no 
other way to go by’, (Sver. IIT.18) show that Brahman is diffe- 
rentiated and that the knowledge of such a Brahman alone 
leads to liberation.!4 


Ramanuja’s arguments take two forms—the first one a general 
argument concerning empirical verbal testimony and the nature 
of a sentence, and the second argument, a specific one in the form 
-of a detailed examination of some scriptural texts. 


. ARGUMENT 1 


Verbal testimony is comprised of, and functions through, a set 
of words or sentences. To obtain the meaning of a sentence, one 
must relate one word to another. And each word is comprised of 
a root/base (prakrti) plus a suffix (pratyaya). This demonstrates 
that each word is a complex phenomenon comprised of two or 
more parts. It, therefore, follows that a sentence is a complex whole 
as well. Since the meanings conveyed by the stem and the suffix 


14. Ibid., p. 73. 
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are different, individual words and composite sentences must 
needs convey a relational meaning. Thus, Ramanuja concludes 
that neither an individual word, nor a sentence is capable of 
denoting an object which is nirvisesa.!? 


REPLY 


According to Advaita, the meaning of a word or sentence can 
only be determined by taking into consideration the intention 
(tatpar ya) of the speaker." What a word or a sentence purports. 
to convey is, indeed, its meaning. This is cryptically stated as: 
yatparas sabdah sa Sabdarthah. Sometimes a word or sentence 
purports to convey a relational meaning and sometimes it conveys 
a non-relational one. 

A sentence such as, “this rock is heavy', conveys a relational 
meaning. But a sentence like, “this is that Devadatta' conveys a 
non-relational sense. This latter sentence conveys a sense of 
identity because that is its purport. It means that Devadatta who 
is seen in this place, at this time, is identical with that Devadatta 
who was seen in that place, at that time. The identity is in respect 
ofthe person concerned and not with regard to the place and 
time. The time and place both differ, as does Devadatta's body 
itself. Formerly he was thin and now he is fat. Still, the bare 
substantive, Devadatta, is one and the same minus all of his. 
incompatible determinants. 


ARGUMENT 2 


Ramanuja contends that all sruti texts teach that Brahman is. 
saguna and savisesa. For instance, Ramanuja interprets the text, 
“Brahman is real (satyam), knowledge (jfanam), and infinite 
(anantam)", as demonstrating that Brahman is qualified by the 
attributes: satyam, jfianam and anantam. | 
According to the grammatical rule of co-ordination (sámanàadhi- 
karanya), there is a grammatical co-ordinate relation between the- 
three words, ‘satyam, /йапат and anantam’. Whenever such a rela- 
tion exists, whatever the words denote is a given thing as qualified 
by several attributes. In this example the three words are not 


15. Sri-bhdsya 1.1.1. 
16. Vedanta-paribhasa IN, p. 106. 
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synonyms. Thus, it is logical to conclude, says Катапија, that 
these three words qualify Brahman by qualities which inhere in It. 

There is one big advantage to Ramanuja’s interpretation and 
that is by interpreting these three words as attributes, the text can 
be read in its primary sense (mukhyartha). There is a general rule 
of interpretation that says that whenever the primary meaning 
holds good, one should not resort to a secondary meaning. 


REPLY 


According to Advaita, this text conveys a non-relational mean- 
ing. Normally a sentence is held to convey a relation of duality 
and the meaning of the sentence is conveyed through the relation 
obtained among the various words comprising it which convey 
difference. The contention is that a relational sentence cannot give 
a non-relational meaning. Generally, when two or more words 
are in grammatical co-ordination, the thing referred to is not 
different though the meanings of the two or more words are, i.e. 
blue lotus. When the connotations are different, one usually ima- 
. gines that the denotations are also different. For instance, “blue 
lotus’ designates a subject-predicate relation of the qualified (lotus) | 
and its attribute (blueness). Though the two words have different 
individual meanings, since they are in grammatical co-ordination, 
the thing referred to is one, i.e. lotus. Thus the sentence connotes 
a single object with attributes. The example of *blue lotus' refers 
to a oneness with relation, but there are also statements which 
reveal perfect identity (according to Advaita). In fact, it is just 
overcoming any idea of difference which is the purpose of an 
identity statement. 

Literally it would seem that the words which comprise an iden- 
tity statement (akhandartha-vákya) are not synonymous and thus 
one must resort to some sort of secondary meaning if one wishes 
to make such statements meaningful. “This is that Devadatta’ or 
‘satyam, jfidnam, anantam’ seems to reveal a prima facie absurdity. 

The issue is to explain how a verbal sense can give a non-verbal 
meaning or how a relational sense can give a non-relational mean- 
ing. If it can, is this meaning a primary or secondary one? When 
there is a relation of duality, the meaning of a sentence is conveyed 
through the relation obtained among the words conveying diffe- 
rence. Sentences which convey a relation of non-duality, however, 
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give an impartite sense. Though the words are non-synonymous, 
yet they have the same referent. This shows that it is possible for a 
relational sentence to convey a non-relational meaning. For ins- 
tance, in answering the question, “which is the sun?', it is the 
identity of the object that is being conveyed and not the relation 
of luminosity to the sun. In answering the question, “what is 
Brahman?', it is the identity of Brahman as satyam, јйанат, 
anantam, that is being conveyed. 

Satyam, jünam, ananiam expresscs knowledge of a single object 
(Brahman) by definition or description. Usually a description 
expresses a relation of onc thing to another. But in impartite state- 
ments, the individual words of the sentence refer only to one 
entity. Whether it be, “the present President of the United States 
is Reagan' or 'satyam, jfíanam, anantam', both expressions convey 
only identity. 

Usually satyam, jfíánam, anantam is interpreted in a secondary 
sense because Brahman is considered to be beyond all determina- 
tions and attributes. Thus satyam is used to indicate that Brahman 
is not unreal; jfíanam is used to indicate that Brahman is not what 
is unconscious; and anantam is used to indicate that Brahman is 
not finite." 

According to Vimuktàtman, Brahman is satyam, jňānam and 
anantam. The terms are not synonymous so there is no repetition. 
Yet, being non-synonymous, the terms do not indicate diverse 
attributes either. Brahman is one and non-dual and to interpret 
such statements in a secondary meaning is merely a philosophical 
ploy to get over the charge of repetition if the terms are said to be 
synonymous. And if the terms are said to be non-synonymous, 
then these terms become diverse attributes which belie the Advai- 
tin's doctrine of non-duality. Yet, according to Vimuktatman, such 
a ploy is not necessary. О, 

Advaita overcomes the difficulty of multiplicity by dissolving the 
apparent reality of the empirical world. It declares that multi- 
plicity is illusory from the standpoint of Brahman as-it-is and 
what is left is Brahman alone. 


17. Among others Vimuktàtman in his [sta-siddhi pp. 26-32 shows how this 
expression can be interpreted in a literal or primary sense. 
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OBJECTION 2 


According to Ràmànuja, the oneness or non-duality of Brahman 
is not a bare oneness devoid of distinctions. In addition to its 
infiniteness of auspicious qualities, Brahman is also conceived of 
as an integral unity. This unity unifies the empirical multiplicity 
of qualities without depriving them of their individuality or deny- 
ing itself of transcendence. 

Regarding the text, “(Brahman is) the witness, the knower, the 
only one, devoid of qualities",!* the words ‘devoid of qualities’ 
(nirguna) do not convey the idea that Brahman is devoid of quali- 
ties. Ramànuja contends that Brahman is nirguna only in the sense 
that It has no evil qualities associated with prakrti.? It is the 
contention of the Visistàdvaitins that there is a distinction between 
sacred qualities and profane qualities and that expressions such as 
nirguna point to this distinction. 


REPLY 2 


According to Advaita, Ràmànuja commits a double mistake in 
his interpretation of the word ‘nirguna’ in the above text. This 
word occurs in the text without any qualification, and, in the 
absence of any qualifying terms, there is no justification for saying 
that the term “nirguna” means ‘without evil qualities associated 
with prakrti'. Not only does Ràmànuja ignore the obvious mean- 
ing of the term, but he also suggests another meaning which is not 
warranted. 


OBJECTION 3 


Катапија interprets the Upanisadic ‘Great Saying’ (mahàá- 
vakya) in a manner at odds with the Advaita interpretation. 
According to Ramanuja, in the saying, That thou art, tat tvam asi, 
the word tvam, which commonly stands for the individual soul, in 
this case really points to God Who is the individual soul's inner 
self (antaryamin). What the term tat refers to is this same God, but 
viewed from the perspective of the cause of the universe. The 
identity meant by the expression, tat tvam asi, therefore, points to 
the fact that God, as the indweller of the individual soul and God 


18. Svetásvatara Upanisad VY.11. 
19. Sri-bhdsya 1.1.1, pp. 77-78. 
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as the source of the universe, though real and distinct, are one in 
their inseparable relationship in God.?? 


REPLY 3 


According to Advaita, the primary meaning of the saying, tat 
tvam asi, is seemingly absurd. The term ‘tvam’ signifies an indivi- 
dual soul, complete with its limiting adjuncts of the mind-body 
complex, finiteness, mortality, etc. The term ‘tat’ signifies Brahman, 
complete with its adjuncts of remoteness, omniscience, omni- 
potence, etc. How can the limited individual soul be identical 
with the unlimited Supreme Being? How can humanity and Divi- 
nity be one and the same? 

Evidently the two terms, ‘tat’ and ‘tvam’, in their primary mean- 
ing, do not refer to one and the same entity. Thus, there is an 
apparent contradiction in the mahadvakya. However, if the primary 
meanings of a sentence prove to be inadequate for an intelligible 
understanding, then their implied or secondary meanings must be 
sought. 

According to Advaita, both terms, ‘fat’ and ‘уат’ refer to the 
same unqualified Pure Consciousness, the Ground of both, 
Brahman Itself. This understanding is accomplished by cancelling 
the adjuncts of both terms and letting the non-verbal import of 
the expression reveal itself. 

There are three steps in this process. In step one, the words of 
the mahdavakya are noted to be in grammatical co-ordination. 
Generally speaking, when there is grammatical co-ordination bet- 
ween two terms, their connotations are different but their denota- 
tions are the same, e.g., ‘a blue lotus’ connotes two things, blue- 
ness and lotusness, but it denotes only one entity, a lotus. 

In step two, a subject-predicate relation (visesana-visesya-jndna) 
is noted as being present. These are of two types: a relation of 
duality (bheda-samsarga), i.e. blue lotus; and a relation of non- 
duality (abheda-samsarga), i.e. tat tvam asi. A subject-predicate 
relation is one between the qualifier and the qualified and, though 
such a relation obtains between blue and lotus, it will not work 
with tat and tvam. Tvam cannot be an attribute of tat. 

In step three, an indirect meaning is applied (/laksya-laksana- 


20. Ibid., pp. 73-76. 
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sambandha-jfidna). One gives up the primary meaning of tat and 
tvam. Their adjuncts are given up since they are opposed in mean- 
ing and one is left with Pure Consciousness. The same Conscious- 
ness which is the essence of both Brahman and the jiva is identical 
once the limiting adjuncts have been removed.?! 


ARGUMENT 3 


Ramanuja contends that Brahman is saguna so how can one 
obtain knowledge of a non-existent entity—a nirguna Brahman? If 
this knowledge cannot be obtained, and it cannot be according to 
Ramanuja, then how can avidya be removed by a non-dual know- 
ledge which does not exist? 

According to Advaita, avidyaà is said to be inexplicable or 
anirvacaniya. As well, this ignorance is said to be removed by 
knowledge. Ramanuja draws the conclusion that if avidyà is 
anirvacaniya, and its antidote is knowledge, then this said know- 
ledge must be definable or nirvacaniya. 

However, if knowledge is definable, the question is asked: Is it 
real, unreal, both real and unreal, or something else altogether? 

Obviously this knowledge cannot be something else altogether, 
simply because no one can conceive of what that would be. It 
cannot be unreal because, even according to you, the unreal is 
totally non-existent. Nor can it be both, for that violates the law 
of non-contradiction. | 

Thus, the Advaitin's knowledge must be real. If this is so, is it 
real as: identical with Brahman (svarüpa-jfiána) or different (vrtti- 
апа)? It cannot be identical with Brahman because even the 
Advaitin says that Brahman is not opposed to ignorance. And if it 
is identical with Brahman and thus not opposed to ignorance, how 
is it that you say that it is opposed to ignorance? Or, if it is real 
and identical with Brahman, then because Brahman is ever- 
existent, there could not be ignorance at all. And if it is different 
from Brahman, and real, then dualism occurs. 

Ramanuja’s position is that avidyd is identical with karma. 
Avidydis real and cannot be removed by knowledge alone. Know- 
ledge is one of the aids to its removal, but ultimately ignorance is 
removed by the Grace of God—which is won by disinterested 
action (niskama-karma). The text says: 


21. Naiskarmya-siddhi, Chapter 3. 
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This self cannot be attained by any amount of teaching or great 
intellect. It cannot be known even through a wide learning. The 
self reveals itself to him, whom God chooses.?? 


There is also an alternative to God's Grace, according to 
Visistadvaita. Liberation can be won through devotion (bhakti). 
Karma-yoga and jiidna-yoga help produce bhakti-yoga. The former 
consists in doing one’s duties without attaching any importance 
to the fruits which may result from it. The latter prepares the way 
for concentrating one’s own self as detached from the bondage 
of ignorance and as essentially subservient to the will of God. 


22. Katha Upanisad 1.2.23. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


IGNORANCE IS NOT REMOVED BY 
BRAHMAN KNOWLEDGE 


INTRODUCTION 

Ramanuja’s final major objection, nivrtti-anupapatti, against the 
Advaitin's doctrine of avidyá contends that ignorance cannot be 
removed at all. He argues that since bondage is real, the knowledge 
of the identity of Brahman and the Atman cannot remove it. It is 
only by the Grace of God that ignorance can be removed. He says: 


Bondage is real and is the result of ignorance which is of the 
nature of karma without a beginning. This bondage can be 
destroyed only through Knowledge, i.e. through the Knowledge 
that Brahman is the inner ruler different from souls and matter. 
Such knowledge alone leads to final release or moksa. This. 
Knowledge is attained through the Grace of the Lord pleased. 
by the due performance of the daily duties prescribed for diffe-. 
rent castes and stages of life, duties performed not with the idea 
of attaining any results but with the idea of propitiating the: 
Lord. 


This much we observed in the previous chapter. The question 
that now arises is: If bondage is real, how can it be removed by 
knowledge of Brahman? Whatever is real cannot be sublated. The- 
function of knowledge is to reveal a thing, not to destroy it. For 
example, knowledge of a rock reveals that rock, it does not destroy 
it. Knowledge is declared to be controlled by the already existent. 
reality.? Thus, knowledge is revelatory and merely gives informa- 
tion. Advaita claims, in response, that the cause of bondage is 
ignorance and ignorance can only be removed by knowledge. This. 
we have observed earlier. 


1. Sri-bhasya 1.1.1, p. 80. 
2. Brahma sitra-bhasya 1.1.2. vastu-yathatmyajfidnam. 
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OBJECTION ] 


The Visistadvaitin asks, ‘How do you say that bondage is 
illusory (mithya)? There is no evidence or pramana for such a 
claim. According to us, the individual experiences, pleasure and 
pain, which are caused by karma through many births and deaths. 
(According to Advaita, these are caused by avidya). If one were to 
follow the Advaitin's advice, instead of removing bondage, it 
would only be strengthened. How is that? Because Brahman is 
saguna and so to seek for a knowledge of a nirguna Brahman would 
not only be false, but also futile. For, in reality, there is no such 
thing. Knowledge of a thing must accord wiih ihe thing and sincc 
all objects are saguna, there is no such thing as nirguna knowledge. 


OBJECTION 2 

What is the ontological status of this knowledge which you say 
removes ignorance? Is it real or unreal? According to Advaita, it 
must be unreal or else dualism will result. Thus, if it is unreal, do 
you call it mithya? This is an absurd position because Advaita calls 
knowledge mithya and avidya mithyà. Such a situation cannot be. 
And if knowledge is mithyàá, what will remove it? Another unreal 
knowledge? This will lead to a regressus ad infinitum. 


à 


REPLY 
Advaita says that this saving knowledge is momentary. Once it 
has accomplished its work, it too vanishes of its own accord. Thus, 
it does not require anything else to remove it. This needs some 
explanation. 

Is the eradication of ignorance real or unreal? If it is real, then 
is it as real as Brahman? This would produce a dualism. If it is 
unreal, then there is no removal of ignorance at all. The same 
consequences apply if the eradication of ignorance is said to be 
inexplicable. Yet, when all is said and done, the fact of the cessa- 
tion of ignorance is well-known and cannot be disputed. 

The objection is: If the removal of ignorance is real, then there 
will be a second.reality. If it is Brahman Itself, then Brahman being 
eternal, the absence of ignorance will also be eternal, in which case 
there will be no ignorance to account for the cause of the world. 
And ignorance, too, will be causeless. If ignorance hasa cause, then 
Brahman too, being identical with ignorance, will have a cause and 


& 
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cease thereby to be Brahman. Nor will there be a locus for igno- 
rance, since Brahman will be non-eternal. 

If the removal of ignorance is non-existence, then if the non- 
existence, too, is Brahman, then all the difficulties of the non- 
existence of Brahman will arise. If this removal is an attribute of 
Brahman, then this attribute is either different or non-different 
from Brahman. If it is either, the above difficulties will arise. 

If the removal of ignorance is unreal, the world will become real. 
It cannot be both real and unreal. If it is indeterminable, the same 
ignorance which is also indeterminable will exist and there will be 
no liberation. It cannot be void (Simyo) for the void is not the ulti- 
mate goal of life, nor can it be established. 

Now, the Advaitin says that in addition to the four forms of 
removal given, e.g., real, unreal, real and unreal, and indetermin- 
able, there is a fifth alternative. These four fornis pertain only to 
determinable entities. But the removal of ignorance must be of 
another nature. For ignorance is not a determinable entity. 

The destruction of ignorance does not originate anything else. 
If it could, the only possibility would be Brahman—but this is un- 
tenable because Brahman is unoriginated. Yet, surely ignorance is 
destroyed, though this destruction is not established by any 
pramana. Pramdnas dispel ignorance and render things known. 
But if the removal of ignorance was established by а pramàna, this 
would entail the prior establishment of its ignorance, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

Ignorance is inert as are its products, the objects of experience. 
Thus, the destruction of an inert ignorance must be accomplished 
by something sentient. In other words, ignorance cannot be its 
own destroyer. It is well-known that knowledge removes igno- 
rance. However, even this knowledge is not real—for we know 
that Brahman is the locus of ignorance. Thus the destruction of 
ignorance must not be ontologically real. The destruction of the 
unreal can never render it real. Remember, knowledge cannot 
create anything, it merely reveals. 

Just as fire accompanied by the wind consumes dry grass, so 
does Brahman, with the help of knowledge, consume ignorance. 
And in the process, the knowledge itself also gets consumed. Once 
the fuel has been exhausted, both the grass and the fire are des- 
troyed. The other popular example to illustrate this phenomenon 
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is the use of a thorn to remove a thorn or splinter in one's finger. 
Once the thorn in one's finger has been removed by the second 
thorn, both thorns are no longer needed and are thrown away. 
How can an unreal ignorance be removed by an unreal know- 
ledge? Though *ruti, and therefore the vrtti-jfidna given by it, is 
unreal, still it is accepted as a valid means of knowledge. There is 
no contradiction here. Anything that is produced is not real. Even 
the cognition which has Brahman for its content is produced by 
sruli, aud is (hus not real. There is nothing strange here, for the 
Advaitin is merely saying that a non-real sruti is the cause of a 
non-realcognition. And thisnon-real cognition removes ignorance, 
which is also non-real, and then both of them disappear together. 


OBJECTION 3 


Vedanta Desika objects to the contention that avidyd is removed 
by non-dual knowledge. He asks, “What is the nature of this. 
knowledge?' Is it: (1) different from the knowledge which consti- 
tutes the essential nature of Brahman? (2) non-different from it? 
(3) both different and non-different? (4) neither different nor 
non-different? (5) something else?? 

Regarding the first alternative, does the knowledge in question 
have any content or not? If it is without content, it ceases to be 
knowledge. If it has a content, then what is this content? Is it 
Brahman, or is it knowledge associated with ignorance or some- 
thing else or illusoriness of everything other than Brahman? 

If Brahman is the content of the sublating knowledge, it would be 
identical with the essence of Brahman and as such, could not re- 
move ignorance. For such a knowledge to be able to remove 
ignorance, Brahman-knowledge itself would have to be destroyed. 

If the Advaitin argues that he makes a distinction between two 
kinds of knowledge, this still will not help. Brahman-knowledge is 
of the nature of the substrate which is the locus for ignorance. 
Hence, it cannot remove ignorance. And to say that it is the know- 
ledge of a mental mode does not help either, because since this 
knowledge is unreal, it cannot remove ignorance being of the 
nature of illusion itself. 

If it is said that Brahman as associated with ignorance is| the 


3. Satadüsani, Váda 43. 
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content of the sublating knowledge, that too, is untenable. If the 
mental mode has for its content Brahman associated with igno- 
rance, then like the witness-consciousness, it would not remove 
ignorance. The witness-consciousness does not remove illusion, 
but on the contrary, it is favourable to illusion in so far as it mani- 
fests 1t. 

Nor can it be the third alternative that something other than 
Brahman is the content of the subiating knowledge. For, in that 
case, there is absolutely no chance of its being the sublater since, 
that itself is of the nature of illusion. 

Nor can it be maintained that the manifestation of things out- 
side Brahman as illusory is the content of the final mental mode. 
For, without knowing the substrate of illusion, it is not possible 
to know the illusory character of things. As well, if this mental 
mode which is supposed to remove ignorance apprehends its 
content, i.e. illusoriness of everything except Brahman, and accepts 
it as real, then duality appears. Ifit is apprehended as unreal, 
then it would follow that the world illusion is real. 

The third, fourth, and fifth alternatives are also untenable as 
they are self-contradictory. Nor could this knowledge be said to be 
non-different from Brahman. If Brahman-knowledge were said to 
remove ignorance, then there would be no ignorance at all—since 
Brahman is eternal and beginningless. Nor can Brahman be said 
to be the cause of the world-appearance, as well as its destruction, 
because this would be self-contradictory. 

Accordingto Vedanta Бе Ка, the very conception of the destruc- 
tion or removal of ignorance is unintelligible. Advaita claims that 
with the onset of Brahman-knowledge, avidya disappears. But 
Vedanta Ое Ка asks whether this disappearance of ignorance is 
real.or unreal. If it is illusory, then there is not a complete des- 
truction of ignorance. As well, if ignorance is said to be destroyed, 
and it has its locus in Brahman, then Brahman, too, must undergo 
change—which is contrary to Scripture. 

It may be said that the function of the destruction of ignorance 
is to show that everything other than Brahman is illusory. As soon 
as this function has accomplished its work, it, too, is destroyed. 
But this is untenable. If the destruction of avidyd itself ceases to 
exist, and is illusory itself, then that would mean that there is a 
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destruction of the destruction which means either that ignorance 
is again restored or that it is real. 

All of these arguments go to show that avidyd cannot be des- 
troyed. The crux of the issue is: If avidyd is different from Brahman, 
then Advaita breaks down. And if avidyá is not different from 
Brahman, then Brahman can never free Itself of 1gnorance. 


REPLY 


Advaita says that avidvá is a unique phenomenon, something sui 
generis. It is not real enough to set itself up as a rival to Brahman, 
and yet it is not unreal or non-existent like the son of a barren 
woman. The bottom line is that while avidyd is an empirical fact, 
Brahman is an eternal Reality. Individuals on the street consider 
ignorance as real. Knowers of Brahman consider it as unreal. 
Those who enquire into it, consider it neither real nor unreal, but 
inexplicable. It is the failure of Advaita's critics to note the rela- 
tive status of avidyà which prompts their criticisms. Sometimes 
the critics take avidyà to be nothing more than a psychological 
state and a lack of knowledge. But, in actuality, psychological 
ignorance is only a function of avidya itself. It is part of its power 
of obscuration. It is true that avidyà has a universal геѓегёпсе and 
status—however, and this is crucial, its status is relative or 
empirical and its context must always be kept in mind. 


CHAPTER NINE 
CONCLUSION 


The polemics between the Advaitins and the Visistadvaitins 
seems unending. It has continued for over seven hundred years 
and shows no signs of abating. Though both sides are but a syste- 
matic exposition of an accepted canonical literature, they dis- 
agree over virtually everything—ranging from a theory of know- 
ledge all the way to eschatological, cosmological! and ontological 
considerations. 

After the initial formulation of the Advaita philosophy by 
Sankara, both schools have grown out of critical reflections on 
and from previous philosophical positions. They both have roots 
which go back into the mists of history and.each exegesis claims 
to be a faithful explication of the ‘true’ meaning of the sruti. For, 
after all, both philosophical systems are but deductive inter- 
pretations. They both assumed the validity of Badarayana’s sütras 
and then ‘unfolded’ its meaning as implied by the relevant Upa- 
nisadic statements.! 

Both systems assert that the Vedas are apauruseya, and hence 
unquestionable. However, they both also assert that the principal 
primary means of liberation is jfíana according to Advaita and 
bhakti according to Visistadvaita. In order to make this intelligible, 
they have to emphasise certain scriptural passages instead of 
others, and interpret them to suit their own standpoint. 

It is this fact, that the. Upanisadic statements can be interpreted 


1, The raison d'etre for the Brahma-sütra is to prove the rightness of the 
Upanisadic texts as having one particular meaning and no other, by 
means of scriptural texts (Sruti), reasoning (yukti), and experience (anu- 
bhava). The Brahma-sütra itself, contains 4 chapters (adhyáya) and each 
chapter has 4 parts (páda). The parts are divided into subiect-matters. 
(adhikarana). Each adhikarana contains a sentence (visaya-vakya) from 
the Upanisads. For example, first sūtra, 'athàto brahma-jijfiásà , contains 
the thesis (visaya) ‘you. should desire to know Brahman’ from the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad wherein Yàjüavalkya is speaking to Maitreyi. 
The visaya-vakya is ‘the Self ought to be known’. The adhikarana is 
jijfiasa-adhikarana'. 
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differently, which accounts for the differences among the Vedàntic 
systems. However, there are certain common premises which are 
shared by the two systems: (1) Both accept that 'an enquiry into 
the nature of Brahman’ is the sole purpose of all the Vedantic 
systems.? (Though they differ over the prerequisites involved.) 
(2) Both accept that the world has a cause.? (Though they differ 
over its ontological status.) (3) Both accept that 'the real is eter- 
nal'. (Though Advaita takes this definition literally while Visistà- 
dvaita qualifies it.) (4) Both accept the self-evident existence of 
the soul. (Though they differ over the status of its consciousness.) 
(5) Both accept the concepts of ‘ignorance’ and ‘bondage’. 
(Though they differ over their reality.) (6) They both accept the 
concept of liberation. (Though Advaita calls it non-dual and 
ViSistadvaita maintains that it is with distinctions.) 

Exponents of Indian thought have given a lot of weight to the 
two concepts of action (karma) and spiritual practices (sadhana). 
In this regard, it is a common theme to speak of the 'qualified 
spiritual aspirant' or adhikari. Due to an individual's predilections, 
qualifications, capacities and achievements, there are said to be 
individual differences between adhikarins. Thus, the idea developed 
that an individual's spiritual training should be suited to the cli- 
mate of one's mind and heart. Incidentally, this also plays a major 
role in the continuing existence and proliferation of the Indian 
pantheon. 

In this regard, Advaita Vedànta is often given the pride of place 
as a philosophical system because it provides the means for 
accommodating the other Vedàntic attitudes and practices—while | 
the later schools do not, and cannot, admit. many of Advaita's 
theories. And apart from a determination by dialectics, Advaita 
alsó enjoys the proof of the Advaitic anubhava or experience. The 
historical examples, even in modern times, ranging from Sri- 
Ramakrishna to Ramana Maharshi, have shown by their utter- 
ances and activities that the lofty heights of Advaita need have no 
quarrel with the other Vedantic systems’ emphasis оп consecrated 
karma and confluent devotion. Even if the other systems cannot 
accommodate Advaita within their schemes of thought and 


2. Brahma-sütra 1.1.1, athato brahma-jijfiasa. 
3. Ibid., 1.1.2, janmadyasya yatah. 
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activity, Advaita has room for a synthesis and all-encompas- 
sing harmony. 

As a philosophical system, Advaita embodies the characteristic 
genius of India's cultural and spiritual legacy—a legacy which is 
*unity in diversity'. Within its vast portals, it includes all other 
variations of (hought, in someformor other, at some level or other. 
It embodies a fellowship in the spiritual quest which is sustained 
by a fidelity to а common source. 

In order to get a correct understanding of Advaitic thought, 
it is crucial that its fundamental concepts are understood properly. 
The first and foremost of these concepts is avidya/maya. Multipli- 
city exists in and through a conscious experience of it. Advaita 
explains.this seeming experience of the duality of the physical 
universe by means of the concept of avidyaj/maya. This concept 
is presupposed in their explanation of: the appearance of the 
world; the one Reality appearing as God and individuals; the 
distinction between attributeless Brahman and a Brahman with 
attributes; in the subject-object dichotomy; the problem of truth 
and error; the problem of bondage and liberation ànd the disci- 
pline leading thereto. Everywhere one turns, this doctrine of 
avidya [maya rears its head. Proclaiming that in truth there is only 
one indivisible Reality, Advaita attempts to explain the individual's 
experience of duality by this concept. | 

We noted that this concept is so important to Advaita that its 
critics have gone to the extent of labelling Advaita as maya-vada. 
‘Visistadvaita realized that Advaita, and therefore this concept, 
was the major obstacle to establishing its own system. Thus, ins- 
tead of waiting for the second chapter of the Brahma-sütra (which 
is known as avirodhadhyaya—removal of the opponents’ views— 
wherein one proceeds to meet the objections brought against the 
views which are set forth in the first chapter and criticises them, 
showing that a criticism of the rival school's views is essential for 
building one's own system of philosophy) Ramanuja launches an 
.all-out major set of objections (sapta-vidhà anupapatti) in the open- 
ing section of the book itself. 

In the course of this book an attempt has been made to give an 
‘exposition of the concept of avidya/maya as set forth by Advaita 
‘Vedanta. It has included the major objections against this doctrine 
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as set forth by Ramanuja and Vedanta Desika, along with possible 
rejoinders to these criticisms. 

The aim of this book has been to explicate the doctrine of 
avidya|máyá as established by Advaita, both by exposition as well 
as rejoinder to stated objections thereto. It has raised several 
issues which have epistemological, metaphysical, and eschatologi- 
cal ramifications. Though the dialectics meanders here and there, 
the central theme concerns Brahman. After all, Advaita is Brahma- 
vada and not māyā-vāda. This is the main thesis of Advaita and 
everything else emerges out of it. The central question concerns. 
whether this Brahman is nirguna or saguna. 

The doctrine of avidyà has been examined from seven major 
angles: (1) What is the locus of avidya? (2) Can avidyà obscure 
the nature of Brahman? (3) What is the nature of avidya? (4) 
Avidya’s description as inexplicable is untenable; (5) No pramana 
supports a theory of avidyd; (6) Can avidyà be removed by right 
knowledge? and (7) The very conception of the cessation of 
avidyà is absurd. 

Advaita's doctrine of avidyá has been criticised from the angle 
of: (1) valid means of knowledge (pramana), (2) another school's. 
own philosophical position (siddhanta), and (3) an acceptance for 
argument's sake of Advaita's position and then demonstrating. 
that it is still rife with inconsistencies. The first angle of criticism 
gains its greatest force from that aspect of it which is based on 
logic or reasoning. The two pramdnas, perception and verbal 
testimony, though powerful, are limited in a philosophical debate 
since preconceptions and definitions differ. But inference partakes. 
of the same canons of logic and therefore applies across the board. 
The validity of the second angle of criticism depends almost. 
entirely on the soundness of the theory which is being presented 
by the critic himself. And the lást angle of criticism is considered 
by many to be the soundest, from a purely philosophical point of” 
view, since it arises from a lack of internal coherences which are 
anathema to any particular philosophical system'$ credibility. 

The value of polemic works is that they invariably end in cons-. 
truction. The Indian philosophical systems have employed pole- 
mics both as a necessary and desirable part of their history. Their, 
main function was not so much to refute a particular system, - 
though that certainly played a part, as to define and distinguish. 
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their own position vis-a-vis that of the other systems. The main 
purpose of such works is to become clearer on the doctrine itself, 
as well as to clarify one's position for others. The goal is clarity 
rather than demolition. What is implicit becomes explicit through 
such an endeavour. This is the great value of a polemic work. 

Though this work places a greater emphasis on the viewpoint 
as advocated by Advaita Vedanta, it notes that all the Vedantic 
systems trace their lineage to the Vedas. By exemplifying the | 
Indian dictum, “unity in diversity', there appears to be a time, : 
place and purpose for each system. There seems to be a historic 
need for each school of thought. With the great diversity of human 
predilections, action, devotion and knowledge, everything seems 
to have its reason to be. India, more than any other nation, seems 
to have understood this everyday fact of experience. The conflicts 
which exist between the various systems of philosophy do not 
seem to affect their value as a particular system of thought. One 
may even go so far as to claim that the various systems enrich 
and inspire each other with their mutual fecundity. 
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Books of related interest : 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


VISISTADVAITA VEDANTA 
S. M. Srinivasa Chari 


THIS BOOK presents in detail the metaphysical, epistemological, 
ontological, eschatological and cosmological doctrines of the 
school of Vedanta associated with Ramanuja. Based on the 
study of an authoritative philosophical classic in Sanskrit, 
Tattvamukta-Kalapa, written by Vedanta Desika, the most 
distinguished spiritual descendant of Ramanuja, the author 
discusses comprehensively all the important philosophical issues 
related to the theories of knowledge, individual self, God, 
universe, Sadhana, mukti, and the doctrine of substance and 
attribute. 

This work will serve as an authoritative compendium of 
Visistadvaita Vedanta and an invaluable source book for an in- 
depth study of the system. The fundamental philosophical issues 
discussed in the book being common to all schools of thought, 
whether in the East or the West, the publication should be of 
interest to students of philosophy in general and Vedanta in 
particular. 


A HISTORY OF EARLY 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 


Hajime Nakamura 


THE HISTORY of the Vedanta school is well known since the 
time of Sankaracarya on, but its pre-history before Sankara is 
obscure. However, from the time of compilation of major 
Upanisads to Sankara there is a period of a thousand years. The 
tradition of the Upanisads was not lost; there appeared many 
philosophers and dogmaticians, although their thoughts are not 
clearly known. 

The author has made clear the detail of the pre-Sankara 
Vedanta philosophy, utilizing not only Sanskrit materials, but 
also Pali, Prakrit (Jain), as well as Tibetan and Chinese sources. 

This is a unique work and was awarded the Imperial Prize by 
the Academy of Japan. 
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